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Archaole ja: oF, Mi sp hails te radts, pres tg Anti quity. 
Publifoed by the Society of Antiquariss ; of London. Vi aL H- 
‘gto. 195. fewed. White azd:So : a . 
Ovour former afticles’’on thefe volltrfiés we nat ene: for 
the general plan of thé Society of Antiquariés, and ‘our 
bpinion of the execution of the different atidles.’ “If, occafion- 
ally, the refpectable members of this Society dwell on trifling 
circumftances, “pr expatiate too far, on fubjeéts little interefting 
to national antiquities,’ the : progrefs of cuftoms; manners, or 
focial intercourfe, the firft)great objects of the antiquary ; yet, 
we muft own, >that, ‘at times; each fubjec& is indebted to fs 
labours.-Let us however follow; as ufual, their fteps with 
care. 
- Arte Ti. Oblervatiods: on. the Time of the Death and Place: of 
Burial of Queen Catharine Parr. By the Rev.;Treadway Nafh, 
D.D. Fo A.S.—Mr.s Granger ‘had given an‘account - of ‘the 
burial of. queen Catharine. Parrjotat the’ chapel’ of Sudley 
in Gloucefterfhire, from a manufcript-in” the Herald’s Col- 
lege. . This was copied in Mr.Rutter’s' New County Hiftory, 
and induced fome of the neighbouring inhabitants to exanmtine 
the ground, .in order to difcover the {pot in which fhe was in- 
terred: They were directed by a block of alabafter, to which 
a monument feemed to:-havé been formerly affixed, and very 
near the. furface they found a: body wrapped in cerecloth, and, 
apparently, on this cloth: was.-an: infcription ‘pointing’ out ‘the 
object of their fearch. They were:terrified by the look of the 
face,’ and-covered it again with little precaution} fo that, two 
years afterwards, when the. grave was. opened, ‘the face was 
disfigured and almoft deftroyed.:: The. hand only was feen, ‘on 
opening the cerecloth; and‘it feemed to be {mall and delicate’: 
the coffin inclofing the body was. only five feet four inches 
long. » Some fhort account .of the chapel and. the unfortunate 
queen are fubjoined; ‘but: the’ ‘laft is the  ‘moft- mterefting. 
It is well known that fhe was firft married to: Edward’ Burghe, 
-and aftérwards to’ lord Latimer. After his death the weddel 
‘the.furly and implacable tyrant Henry VIII. 3 and, as fhe ven- 
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tured to difpute with him on religious fubjeéts, had nearly ex- 
perienced the fate of Anne SORT. be 4 was atylafi freed 
fram this bobdage, and beca f .her.foriner lover} 
lord Seymour : her fhort life was embittered by his feverity and 
difappointed ambition ; and fhe died after being married eigh- 
teen months, in child-bed, not without fufpicion of poifon: 

Her praye ufed in time of Wary) we, fhall tranfcribe, as we 
think, with the author, that it is excellent. 


¢ Our caufe being juft, and being enforced to enter into war 
and battle, we moft humb befeech thee, O Lord God of 
‘Holts, fo 1d turn the hearts of our enemies to. the defire, of 
‘peace, that no Chriftian blood be fpilt ; 3. or elfe, grant, O Lord, 
that with {mall effufion of blood, and ‘to the Tittle hurt Of in- 
nocents, we.mey, to thy-glory, obtait victory, and that, ‘thé 
wars being fopn ended, we.may all with one heart and mind, 


Knit together in concord ane munity, laud and praife thee, O 
BoC nn ne 


- Art. II..An Acconnt of the Uiteanin of the Corpfe of one 
of the Abbots-of Gloucefter: -In-a: Letter from Mr. John 
Cooke, Surgeon of that City, :to>Charles: Marth, Efg. F.R. 
and A.S.S.4tIt was the body of John Wigmore,. who. died 
in ,Marchy -1337 2 speace to his manes!: But we-fee nothing 
to notice, except that in porous ground a body will remain: ur 
‘corrupted for fomte centuries; 4 fact-we learnt as wed from the 
srave digger’s fpeech in Hamlet:: 

Art. Hil. An Hiforical /Difquifition onthe Game of Chefs, 
-addlsesfed, to, Gountode Brobl;: F.cA.°S. by the Honourable 
Daines | Barrington.——~ Count: de Bruhl ‘introduces: Mr. 
Bartington’ s differtdtion on chéfs,: | = mentioning two re- 
markable » chefs-players in: France. - M. de ‘Gtofmenil, who 
ied. about: 47305 ‘generally beat M. wa Legal, .how ‘above 
eighty » and: this gentleman is, teckéned only fecond to Phi- 
Jidor; The Jate vir Abraham Janfen is faid to: have been 
the. heft English player after Philidor; to whom Philidor could 
‘mot give-moxé;-for the pawn; than the move. ‘The hiftorical 
Dafquifiuoh-on the Game of: Chefs; by Mr. Barrington, ‘con- 
‘tains, as ufual an that gentlemian’s works, much recondite learn- 
ing of the hiftorical kind, with little accuracy of reafoning or 
judgment. . He thinks, for inftance, that the Chinefe invented 
-chefs, chiefly becaufé they poffefs fome additional pieces which 
differ from ours in their form and powers; the reafon why they 
‘hould be corifidered as innovators, notinventors. - Yet this cix- 
_cumftance;, for this reafon, is afterwards faid not to be conclufive; 
arid-no other is adduced, except the great antiquity of chefs in 
‘China, which is'commori fo that country and India. We have 
maore than once remarked, that: Mri*Barrington’s opinions: are 
BStu3 “a. 2 a ¥ - / 
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in the inverfe ratio of the evidences. Again: it is faid that, if 
known in {ndia, Alexander would have brought’it’td Greece, 
without reflecting on the fhortnefs of Alexarider’s ftay, and the 
various more important circumftances which deferved his 4t- 
tention. Our ‘hiftorian next examines the claims of Greece and 
of Rome to this invention, and thinks that ela, the game 
with which Penelope’s fuitors amufed themfelves, was certainly 
not chefs: it was not * hop-fcot’ more certainly, as the pieces 
were {c8 in number, and bowls or quoits come nearer to the 
defcription in Athenzus. The game Palamedes is faid to have 
been invented in the Trojan war, was played with pebbles 
(atoceic), but we have fo little account of it that we muft re- 
main totally ignorant of its mature. The foundation of this 
invention being afctibed to him, is’ faid by Mr. Barrington 
(fron Polydore Virgil) to have arifen from his having con- 
trived the method of voting by ballot, in which white and 
black pebbles were employed : it might 4s well have arifen from 
his having: been froned to’ death in the Grecian camp’ by the 
contrivance of Ulyffes, or from his invention of dice. The 
different Latin games, ftyled calculi and latrunculi, could not 
mean chefs. 

In the Eaft it was long well_ known, ‘and it is mentioned in 
the Alexias of Anna Comneéna, from wherice it was brought to 
Europe by’ that ‘moft ufeful «conveyance the crufaders. But, 
forgetting this fyftem as foon almoft as it wis produced, Mr. 
Barrington tells us more properly, that from the vicinity to Ita- 
ly, it probably came firft to that country ; and fupports his 
opinion by the terms, ‘particularly the term rook, which means 
in Italian a caftle (rocca.)’ “Thefe fyftems are a little contra- 
dictory ; for if brought by. the crufaders, it would have been 
known as foon (probably fooner, «for the Italians were not com> 
paratively numerous in thefe holy wars) in France and Eng- 
land; and we are told in a note, p..29, fomewhat unatcount- 
ably, that the rook in blazening, a very early mode’ of pre- 
ferving fotms, has no tefemblance to a caftle. From the Eaft 
it came to ‘the neareft country, Italy, then to- Spain, and 
afterwards to England. 6 atte Belek | 


¢I cannot. but diffent from Hyde’s moft learned treatife on 
this game, when he feems to fuppofe it known in England 
about the time of the Conqueft; from the Gourt of Exchequer 
having been then firft eftablifhied « Now true it ts that the ba- 
‘rons of the Exchequer fit with ‘a table before them, which 1s 
covered with a chequered cloth ;, but the ufe of this cloth 1s, 
for fettling the accounts to be pafled before this court, the ce- 
remony of which I have once feen, the fums_ being computed 
upon the fquares ; and if the ne mavle by one officer 
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is right, another declares it-to be a good: fum *. ‘It is poffible 
that the chequer being fo-common. a fign for a public houfe, 
may have formerly been for the fame reafon of charging the 
reckoning ; and it is remarkable that the fame fign was ufed at 
ancient Pompeii, as appears by the engravings which are in- 
fered in the fourth volume of the Archzologia +.’ 


Thefe circumftances are undoubtedly curious, and :they are 
followed, by fome other uncommon fats, relating to the game 
in different countries, and fome-curious, though not new, re- 
marks on. the different characters of the pieces, and the changes 
which at different periods they have undergone. . We.cannot, 
however, agree with Mr. Barrington in thinking that a game 
of chefs, between two good. players, may be decided i in an 
hour ; nor is he.confiftent with -himfelf, when he tells us foon 
after wards that it would be a convenient ag for filling up 
the three-months night in. Iceland... If Mr. Barrington, is an 
able chefs player, we would afk him how many games he could 
play in an evening with an equally, able antagonift, fuppofing 
each to. employ an hour? The labour of playing a fkilful game, 
we know from experience, to be. confiderable ; and. few can 
fupport more than two or three of this kind, who can play twice 
as many hours at whitt. 

_ Art. IV. A Letter from the Rev. John Bowle, F.A.S. on 
the Canonization of St. Ofmund, with fome Obfervations.con- 
cerning the Epifcopus Puerorum, addreffed to the Bishop of 
‘Salifbury:—Mr. Bowle.confiders Richard Beauchamp as one of 
the moft vigilant and active prelates of the fee of Salifbury. In 
his time St. Ofmund was canonifed (1457), but we fuppofe 
that this a&ion cannot be numbered among his advantageous 
exertions. St. Thomas’ church was founded, our author thinks, 
at this period, as Bourchier, archbifhop of Canterbury, was 
prefent, and the arms of Bourchier and of Canterbury appear 
ever the door. The body of St. Ofmund was tranflated to Sa- 
lifbuty in 1226,.and he. was only canonifed 231 years after- 
wards—‘ A flow rife in this army!?. The bones of St. Tho- 
mas were ‘ tranflated’ to the church in 1221—Thus did Sa- 
lifbury, withina few yéars, obtain two faints; but the acquifi- 


gute 





* €T am juft informed that this ancient method of accounting hath been 
difufed about two years ago. It took place in the Eafter Term, when the 
expences of the king’s houfhold. were paffed. One officer called out, 
* What have you there?’ To which another anfwered (having piled 
chalf-pence and farthings.on the fquare,, ina regular progreffion), “ fucha 
fum.” If this agreed with the fuppofed one by the firft officer, he then 
pronounced it a yood fum. Thus‘ the account was underftood by thofe 
_ who were pretent, though they could not write. Hence perhaps to check 
at: account.’ 

¢ * See Pl, XIV, p. 170." 
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Wal. IX. 12 5 
tion could not be attributed to Richard Beauchamp. “Mr, Bowle 
finds inftances of the Epifcopus Puerorum,in different parts of 
England, and of Germany. 

Art. V. Defcription of another Roman Pig of Lead found 
in Derbyfhire, in a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Pegge to Robert, 
Banks Hodgkinfon, Efq,—The infcription on this Roman pig is 
a cruft for antiquaries: Mr. Pegge feems much .at,a lofs, and 
we fear the caufe is hopelefs.. We fhall copy it with the lateft 
corrections : 

TI. CL. TR. LVT. BR. EX. ARG. 

LUT.. or as it ftood at firft TUT. mutt be arbitrarily changed 
to POT. to make TIberius CLaudius TRribunitia POTeftate 
BRitannicus EX ARgento.- The tribunitia poteftas, without 
numerals, is fufpicious; and Claudius, though he was tribune, 
could not be Britannicus, in confequence of the tribunitial au- 
thority. Ex argento, which occurs on other blocks, is an 
equal difficulty. ‘The whole may have been, that Claudius on 
his firft fucceffes in Britain ftruck a medal of filver, and to per- 
petuate the memory even beyond the reach of this medal, may 
have ordered all the pigs of lead to bear its infcription. But 
the appellation Britannicus, which Tiberius Claudius never ob- 
tained, and which he did not deferve, fince his expedition was 
only undertaken that he might have the honour of a triumph, 
and was completed without a battle, and. without the lofs of 
any blood *, will always remain an objeétion to,either inter- 
pretation. His fon was ftyled Britannicus, and.medals remain 
of him with this legend. Ex argento is equally unintelligible, 
unlefs filver mines are fuppofed to have exifted in England, 
from whence lead was procured ; though the lead,in that inftance, 
would not be metallic. Our author fuppofes that this pig might 
have been caft about the year 49; but the uncertainty 1s fo 
great, that a little ingenuity might bring it down to 149 or to 
749. It is very large, and conitits, jt is faid, of thirty lay- 
ers, {melted at different times. 

Art. VI. An Account of the ancient Lordfhip of Galloway, 
from the earlieft Period to the Year 1455, when it was annex- 
ed to the Crown, of Scotland. By Robert Riddell, of Glen- 
riddell, Efq.—The prefent Galloway, Nithfdale, Carrick, the 
weftern part of Airfhire, and part of Lanerickthire, formerly 
compofed a feparate and independent country, though it was 
always under the protection of, and nearly conneéted with Scot- 
land. In 1455, on the failure of its male heir, it was annexed 
to the crown. The Galloway men were able warriors, and 
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ufed to claim the privilege of leading the van: thofe who ferved 
in the army of William the Lion are defcribed by Ralph Di- 
ceto, as ‘ fleet, naked, remarkably bold ; wearing ‘on their 
left fide. fmall knives; formidable to any armed men; very 
expert at- aiming their javelins ata great diftance ; {etting up 
‘for a fignal when they ‘go to battle a long lance.” The gene. 
alogies of jts lords is not very interefting or important. pe 
Art. VII, Tranflation of a Differtation on> Satyrical Me- 
dals, addreffed* to the Society by Pere Francois Phillippe 
Gourdin, Benediétine of the Order of St. Maur, Libra- 
yian of the Abbey of St. Ouen in Normandy, Member of the 
Academies of Rouen, Caen, and Villefranche, and of the Li- 
terary Society of Boulogne, and the Mufeum at Bourdeaux, and 
Honorary Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London.— 
A medal of Galienus, in which he is reprefented in'a female 
drefs, with a garland of corn inftead of laurel, while on the 
teverfe the legend, ‘ ubique pax,’ during conftant war, renders 
the whole ridiculous, is the fubje&t of this very laborious and 
learned Differtation.. It is welf- known that this medal has oc- 
cafioned much difpute : fome have denied the exiftence of fati- 
rical medals; others have made each letter an initial, and fome 
have hinted ‘that itis a modern forgery. Our author, with 
more temper and impartiality, confiders the fubje& at length. 
He admits that thé fervility of the Roman fenate led them at 
times to fuch abje& flattery, as would give to the medal or the 
infcription the appearance of irony; bat, on the other hand, 
contends that the different epigrams and other fatirical devices, 
circulated at Rome, fhow that the people could diftinguith 
guilt, and that they would inflict the only punifhment in their 
power, ridicule’ and contempt. ‘This fatire was, however, on- 
ly directed againft vice and infamy, never againft misfortune ; 
for, even after the conqueft of Jerufalem, he remarks, there 
was no infulting triumph, and the medal ftruck, reprefenting 
a fow with pigs, had no reference to the Jews. The figure 
of a hog put over the gates of the conquered city, he thinks, 
was only the femblance of one of the Roman ftandards. After 
citing the’ fatirical verfes, taken chiefly from Suetonius, the 
coins and gems evidently of this kind, with fome others, where 
the allufion is more diftant and equivocal, he gives the marks 

by which fatirical medals may be diftinguifhed. 
¢ Firft, it fhould bear no mark of its:author: for though the 
authors of fatirical pieces have fometimes concealed themfelves 
under refpectable names, we are not to conclude that the.au- 
thor‘ or engraver of an injurious medal would ever have dared 
. put on the name oF the fenite, a hiunicipal town, or 4 co- 

ony, 73.80 va Dewibusid tciagi, 2 * 
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_ © Je fhould never be of different fizes, though of different 
‘nietals : there could be no reafon for different fizes. 

¢ It fhould be a very rare one: firft, becaufe at their origin 
they could be by no means common; and, 2dly, becaufe it 
was the intereft of the prince to feck them out, and caufe them 
to be‘deftroyed ; and, 3dly, in fucceeding ages its. iting being 
loft, .it would be melted down like many others. 

‘ It fhould alfo, at leaft on the reverfe, naturally prefent a 
malicious allufion,-or a ftroke of raillery confirmed by the in- 
{eription, ¥ : 

‘ Its explanation fhould be fimple, eafy, and ftriking, have 
a ftrict agreement with hiftory to paint the manners of him 
who was the object of fatire, and be fo eafy to explain as to 
offer no violence to fenfe by an interpretation doubtful or’ in- 
conclufive. on 

‘ Without having all thefe feveral marks united by which 
we may diftinguifh it, we cannot thifk it prudent to aflert that 
fuch a medal is or is not a fatirical one. , 

‘It fhould-further be canfidered that the raillery to be good 
fhould be feafoned with a certain falt, and pleafe by being con- 
cealed. In its own time fuch a medal fhould be a kind of 
énigma'‘of which fome circumftances little known. from the 
motto, and the circumftances not having always been tranfinit- 
ted to us, itis hardly poffible for us to guefs them. Sometimes 
too the author, -intending to be known only by his initials, con- 
ceals his thoughts under the ambiguity of the meaning, and the 
eqvivocality of the terms. | 
' ¢ Before we determine, we fhould firft be fure that the medal 
is really antique, and has not been retouched. The Italians 
have practifed this-trick to make.common medals pafs for rare. 
Thus, {ays an Englith author, a Claudius: ftruck at Antioch 
may be made an Otho; a Fauftina a Tittana; Marcus Aure- 
dius a Pertinax. : 

«3. We fhouidee if the medal has not been re-ftruck. _We 
frequently meet with. coins of Fauflina, Antoninus, M. Au- 
relius, half effaced, on which the head of Pofthumus has been 
{fruck, | ' | 

€ 3. We fhould confider if- the niedal be not made up of two 
others foldered together. ~*~ ° 

* 4. We fhould’ examine if the device has not been altered, 
and another fubftiruteds ‘This kind-of trick, fays the: fame 
author, may be concealed with fo-much art.as to impofe on.an- 
cijuaries, and requireexperienced eyes to detect them. , 

‘5. Itis right to obferve that after Gallienus, the tyrants 
who ufurped the empire, fucceeded> one another fo.rapidly thet 
the mint-mafte:s had fearce time to finifh their medals, and have 
in more than one inflance given the fucceffor the reverfe grav- 
ed for his predeceffor: thus we have PACATOR ORBIS on 
the reverfe,of a Marius, who reigned but three days.*" 

f 44 , K 4 : : The 
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The confequence of his general remarks muft’ neteffarily be, 
that this medal is fatirical, and from Julian’s reprefenting Ga- 
lienus, asa female, this was moft likely the common fatirical 
allufion, and the,medal may be-later than the time of Galienus. 

Art. VIII; Exctra& of a Letter from Col. Sydenham.to.Liord 
Macartney, dated St. Thomas’ Mount, near Madras. O&.. ‘M4; 
1786. Communicated’ by Dr.: Lort,: V. P.—-The coins of 
‘Roman emperors difcovered in the Nellour country might af- 
ford much fpeculation. The Romans never pufhed their con- 
‘quefts fo far; but thofe which are deferibed are gold; and we 
may fuppofe therefore the reft to have been of the fame metal. 
‘If this were the cafe, they were probably brought by Arme- 
nian merchants, as the mott portable treafure which the Weft 
afforded; ‘There were forty difcovered, of which eleven are 
defcribed. 

Art. IX. Obfervations.on fome Brafs Celts, and other Wea- 
pons difcovered in Ireland, 1780; by the Rev.’ Mr. Pegge. 
In a Letter to the Rev.-Michael Lort, D. D. V.P. A. S.— 
In 1780 a celt and a -pilum (at leaft we may be at firft allowed 
to ufe the expreffion) were found in a bog in Ireland. ‘This 
circumftance has drawn from our author a differtation on celts, 
in which he repeats much that has been faid before, with fome 
other obfervations, which if new, are of little importance. If 
iron was known at the period when thefe miffile weapons were 
ufed, it is certain that the art of working it was not under- 
‘ftood. The celts were of brafs, though feldom of pure brafs. 
They were .certainly thrown, though generally retained by a 
thong; fo as to be again recovered. The other weapon appears 


‘alfo. to have been-a miflile one: it differs, in fome refpetts, 


from the pilum, and probably was a kind of. javelin thrown 
from the hand, ‘with a contrivance to recover it. A plate is 
fabjoined ; but we are farprifed that the plates of this volume 
are not tinted: in this way they alone’ form an accurate repre- 
fentation of metals, decayed, and partly deftroyed by ruft: Mr. 
Pegge fuppofes the laft weapon to refemble moft nearly the Ro- 
man verutum ; yet that the Romans had a Celtic original, is 4 
notion too wild and vifionary to claim asmoment’s attention. 

Art. Xi Some Account of a Roman Road leading from 
Southampton by» Chichefter and Arundell, through Suffex and 
‘Surrey to London, fo far as the fame is found in Surrey. -By 
William Bray, Efg. F2A.§.—The courfe°of Erming-itreet, 
the Roman road from fouth to north, we shall cutee from our 


‘author, ; 


¢ T have already obferved that a Roman rind has BE traced 
from Southampton to Arundell. Between Arundell and the 
“botders of Surrey, particularly about Billingfiurft, it is found 
in 
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im a farm called Monks. “It proceeds into Surrey, and is found 
in a farm called Ruckmans; from whence it goes to Oakwood- 
hill, at the foot of which runs a ftream, which is very fmall, 
except afrer heavy rains. ‘Croffing this, a part of it, now twe 
miles in length, called Stane-{treet Caufeway, goes through 
the parifh of Ockley, defcends the hill towards Dorking, leav- 
ing the turnpike road on the right, and is foundin the farms 
called Buckenhill, Bear, Morehurft, and Kitlands (its courfe 
hitherto from Arundell or near it being all-deep clay), from 
whence it goes very near a camp called Anttic, on the edge of 
a high -hill, and is found in the woods, called Swyre woods, 
and points towards Dorking. It feems to be agreed that it went 
through the prefent church-yard of that place. From thence 
it pointed to a paffage of the river Mole, where now ftands a 
bridge called Burford-bridge, but where there was always an 
ealy ford, except in time of floods; and which paffage, being 
amongit the {wallows, is often in a dry fummer without any 
water. On the further fide of the river here the left hand bank 
was partly pecked down a few years ago to widen the road, 
when I well remember feeing a layer of flones if it. From 
hence the courfe of it would lie over a hill called Juniper-hill, 
in Mickleham (now covered with a fine plantation of trees, 
formed by the late fir Cecil Bifthop), and it would come out on 
Mickleham-downs. It is accordingly feen there in a ridge of 
confiderable extent, terminating at the entrance of a lane called 
Pebble-lane, which runs between Le.therhead on the left, and 
Hedley on theright. ‘This lane feems to derive its name from 
the road. At the end of the lane, the right hand hedge ftands 
on a bank which has much the appearance of a raifed ridge. 
The line direéts you tothe back of the late lord Baltimore’s 
park in Epfom, called Woodcote, (which has fometimes been 
confounded with Woodcote near Croydon), ovt on Epfom 
downs, at the foot of the race-courfe. There a large layer of 
flints has been very lately dug up for mending the roads, which 
feemed to me, as I rode by it, to have run in a ftraight line, 
and may well be fuppofed to have been part of this road; but 
I am not fufficiently informed to fay this with certainty.’ 


Mr. Manning obferves, 


* That after crofling the race-ground, fome fmall tumulf are 
feen near the corner of the inclofures. Near to the line is the feat 
of Mr. Buckle in Banfted, called Burrough. Mr. Manning 
who has favoured me with a fight of his notes, obferves that this 
name implies a fort of fome kind; that, after croffing the road 
from London to Ryegate, at fome tumuli, .called Galley-hills, 
it pafles to Woodcote, the Noviomagus of the Itinerary ; that 
N. W. of this is a place called Barrow-hedges; that in the 
neighbourhood of Woodcote, at Beddington, Carfhalton, Wal- 
lington, and Woddens, a great number of femains of wells, 
buildings, &c, have been found ; that, after leaving Bedding- 
ton 
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Fol. IX, 


ton.on the weft, this ftréet is. fuppofed to have paffed through 
Old Croydon; that it is vifible on the weft fide of Broad Green, 
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Im a dire& line northward to Stretham, which evidently takes 


its name from it; that from Stretham it went towards the N. E, 
and haying been joined, according to Gale, at the diftance of 
about two miles’ from: London-bridge, by one .branch from 
Kingfton, through Wimbleton on the weft, and another (pro- 
bably the Watling fireet) from the eaft, took its courfe through 
Newington to London,, - 

‘ The paffage of the river fhould feem. to have been atthe 
old ferry over to Wefiminfler; the name of Stane-gate-lane 
being flill preferved there in Lambeth parifh.’ 


Various remains of antiquity have been found in this dire€tions 
but we do not perceive any that are of great importance. 
Art. XI. Obfervations on the Origin and Progrefs of Gothic 
Architefture, and on the Corporation of Free Mafons, fuppof- 
ed to be the Eftablifhers of it as a regular Order. In a‘ Letter 
from Gov. Pownall, to the Rev. Dr. Lort, V.P,—Mr. Pow- 
nall thinks that the pointed Gothic arch was an imitation only 
f the wooden frame-work, firft executed in ftone by Wi/bel- 
mes Senonenfis, who was followed by an English William: The 
‘firft attempt of this kind is.recorded in Gervafe’s Chronicle, om 
the rebuilding the church of Canterbury. dt was. then ftyled 
a building, more teutonico. The buildings in Gothland have 
the round arch according to the Roman model, whieh we call, 
‘with fufficient accuracy, the Saxon; as the remains of the Sax- 
on buildings in England are invariably fupported by the cir- 
cular arch; which the Normans contracted to a fegment of 2 
ciscle, making their windows very narrow.’ The change to 
the Teutonic mode of architecture occurs about the end of the 
twelfth century, and, at, this period, our author fixes the efta- 
blifhment of the free mafons: this he explains in the following 
manner. As, about this period, many of the churches were 
decayed, the pope fent to this kingdom feveral bodies‘of Roman 
architects, which he previouily incorporated, arid-to- which he 
gave peculiar powers and exclufive privileges. . Among jthefe 
was the power of fetting the prices.of their work, independent 
‘of the municipal laws of the country ; and -it is faid that they 
were exclufively appropriated, to rebuiid the decayed churches, 
m imitation, perhaps;: ef Hiram, who fent architects in the 
fameoway to rebuild the Temple (1 Kingsv.6.) Thefe were 
calledifree and accepted mafons, and to afcertain as well as to 
preferve their privileges, they held chapters, in which they 
oppofed the eémmon municipal laws. At laft; inthe’ third - of 
Henry, VI. 1424,'a itatute are enacted, by which their inde- 
pendence aad obftinacy, were. afcertained ; their ¢lapters and 
’ 3 congregations 
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congregations were forbidden, at the fame time punjfhments were 
appointed for thofe who fhould in future offend. The fociety, as 
artifts, ‘from that time was difcontinued; but as a focial com- 
pany, our author thinks, it exifted and continued to exift: as in 
their original in¢orporation Hiram might have been mentioned, 
itis probable, in Mr. Pownall’s opinion, that their boafted an- 
tiquity is derived from it, as well as their peculiar technical 
language. He is not aware, that they trace it much higher. 
To thefe free mafons our author attributes the introduction of 
the Teutonic, or Gothic, asa regular order, though it was 
employed by. Gulielmus Senonenfis, near a century before ; and 
indeed he traces many of the pureft fpecimens of the Gothic to | 
the end of the thirteenth century. We ought to add, that the 
librarian of the Vatican, and the head keeper of the archives 
at Rome, have examined the different repofitories, and find no 
traces of the commiffion: the pope has interefted himfelf in the 
fearch, and direéted the moft careful enquiries ta be made with- 
out fuccefs. 

Art. XII. A Letter from the Hon. Daines Barrington to thé 
Rev. Dr; Lort, on the Origin of the Arms belonging to the two 
Honourable Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple; the 
Pegafus and the Holy Lamb.—A flight point has been the oc- 
cafion of a long, and we think, curious differtation, though 
little of it particularly relates to the fabje@&t. When Jerufalem 
was taken, a numerous crowd, from motives either of devo- 
tion, or of a more lucrative nature, reforted to the holy city ; 
while the only port, in the poffeffion of the Chriftians, was at 2 
great diftance from it. This occafioned their falling fometimes 
into the hands of the Saracens ; and when they arrived at Je- 
rufalem, they were frequently without fupport. From thefe 
Circumftances arofe the Knights Hofpitallers (hofpites), who 
took care of them in the city, and the Knights Templars, who 
conduéted them to it. At firft, each fociety was poor, and the 
device of the Knights: Templars was two men riding on one 
horfe. . When their riches increafed, the Templars had an ef- 
tablifhment in London, and a patriarch to take care of their 
remitted treafures: they forgot their firft device, and adopted 
the Holy Lamb encircled with a glory. ‘Their territories were 
the prefent Temples, now occupied by the ftudents of law; and 
when the Templars were abolifhed, the focieties of the inner, 
middle, and outer Temple arofe from their ruins ; for their wealth 
was given to the Hofpitallers, who leafed the Temple to the 
lawyers. , What was formerly called the Temple was fituated 
in Holborn, from St. John’s to Clerkenwell. The inner and 
middle Temple were for a time undivided; but the divifion 
afterwards, probably in confequence of their increafed-mim~- 
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_ pers, took oes ; and, in the fifth of Elizabeth, from the fug- 
geftion of Gerard Leigh, avherald, the Inner. Temple, which 
feems to be the largeft, as well-as the firft in.rank, took their 
prefent arms. The Middle Temple, fifty years afterwards, .at 
the infligation of fir George Buc; affumed the fecond arms :of 
the Knights Templars. This account, though not wholly new, 
we thought too curious to be overlooked. 
_ Art. XIII. Account of a Roman Building and Camp lately 
difcavered at Buxton, in the County of Derby. In a Letter 
from Major Rooke to the Bifhop of Carlifle, V..P.—The Ro- 
moans were undoubtedly acquainted with Buxton, and the vir- 
tues of its water. A Roman bath, or at leaft its remains, has 
been difcovered near it; and the building, major Rooke with 
fome propriety gueffes to have been a temple of Apollo. The 
Roman camp, called Caftle Dikes, is fituated on a high moor, 
diftinguifhed by the name of Combe’s Mofs, about four miles 
from Buxton; but it is not eafy to convey any proper idea of 
‘jt-without the plate. 

Art. XIV. Obfervations on Ancient Painting in England, 
In a Letter from Gov. Pownall, to the Rev. Michael Lort, 
D.D.V.P. A. S.—Governor Pownall thinks that painting was 
known in England previous to the time of Cimabué, in the thir- 
teenth century. Certainly fome genius of the cloyfters may 
have given it exiftence in a form more perfect than the daub- 
ings of the age ; though the character of St. Dunftan, in this re- 
fpect, is the high-wrought eulogium of ignorance and partiality, 
Our author mentions many accounts of decorations, where the 
painting is faid to be admirably executed, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries ; but the praifes of an untutored mind, in a 
rude zxra, afford little foundation for argument. ‘The paintings 
were ufually executed on plaifter, which was conneéted with the 
pannel by means of leather or parchment, and covered with 
varnifh or talc. | 


‘ The very old painting in Weftminfter Abbey, which now 
(as a mere refufe bit of old board) forms the top of the cafe, 
wherein the wooden ftuffed images of our ancient kings (vul- 
garly called the ragged regiment) are kept, is of this kind. Mr. 
Patoun (Whofe name only to mention is fufficient when I am 
fpeaking of the feience of colours) and myfelf examined this 
very ancient fpccimen. It is’ painted on a piece of pannelled 
wainfcotting, in different compartments. The painting in fome 
of the compartments is covered with glafs or talc, in other com- 
partments coloured glafs is laid over a foil to carry the appear- 
ance of precious ftones, or at leait of the fine marbles. The 
paintings that were fo covered we did not difturb, they appear- 


ed to be miniatures of too much merit to be fo deftroy ed. Thote 
which 
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which were'not fo guardéd'we did’ examine. They bore a 
pretty: dtéong, rubbing with .a-wet chandkerchiefi - FE pickt off 
tome ofthe platter; which)-was cracked, with the point, of a 
knife ;; it, crumbled betwixt, my fingers like chalk:, under 
this a coat of parchment was glued upon the board of a pannel. 
I had befgre.examined the painting which forms the canopy of 
the monument of king Richard the fecond, I found the paint- 
ing on this to be of the fame compofition, that is to fay’ paint- 
ed on fome compott of plaifter ‘faid on a palteboard or parch- 
ment glued to the -wainfcot, and: painted with fome tempeta- 
ture, which bore unimpaired the wafhing with a wet handker- 
chief. *— Vinegar immediately deftroys i it. : 


The cathedral at Peterborough was built about the end of 
the twelfth century ; and the paintings there are defcribed- 
The drawing, it is faid, is bold. and mafterly, but the colour- 
ing rough and daubed ; thefe paintings have been probably re- 
paired, at a future period. On examining the archives of the 
cathedral, various accounts of expences were found : 


¢ But it appears that all thefe belong to houfe-painting. Ie 
muft be obferved, however, that glue or fize and canvas Or 
parchment were “ufed. That there were two forts of varnifh, 
at common fale if the fhops, the common ‘fort; and a white 
varnifh. Thefe are articles diftinét from the temperature of 
the colour’ in oi]. That there were two forts of gold leaf, the 
gold'fyn, and gold parts, befide the gold colour. “That the low 
wages of-the ‘painter are thofé of a common mechdnic, not of 
an artift. “On the fubject of gowns given to them, I can ob- 
ferve from a picture of one: Serrio, which L remember was 
painted on the vaulted roof of the north tranfept of Lincoln 
cathedral,(but now wafhed. out), that he was reprefented in a 
long gown, ,with long fleeves, as a mafter in his art, and of a 
party colour,’ aid 


by The painting, in.water-colours, particularly in the illuminat- 
ed. MSS.:Mr. Pownall does.not confider as the works of Eng- 
lifh artilts.-r-We,; fhall refume this volume. at a future. oppor- 


suai. 
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wv View of the préfent State of Derby /biré;. with an Account of 

its thot remarkable Antiquities; illuftrated by an accurate Map 
‘and Plates. By Fames Pilkington. 2 Vols. 8vo,.- 135. 
in Boards.’ Johnfon. © °> 


TERR TSHIRE has been ftyled the Englifh Appenines, for 

the ground is mountainous, broken; and ‘rich : it offers to 
our. view the ruins of a world deftroyed by convulfions ; while 
order, on a nearer infpection, is found to rife out of coafufion, 
and riches form Aefolation, Its bett productions are the cons 
fequence 
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fequence of thofe commotions which have divided. mountains, 
and: torn the firmeft ftrata afunder, changing’ the direion of its 
veins, and, ‘at'the fametime, affording the fecureft mounds to 
preferve the miner frorh deftrution.—On each of thefe fabjects 
we mult enlarge particularly hereafter. 

In thefe “two, modeft, unébtrufive volames, Mr. Pilkington 
gives: 4 good account of the préfent ftate of Derbythire: the 
firft contains the natural hiftory ; and we. find in the fecond 
what may may be ftyled the progrefs of art in the ancient and 
prefent. ftate of its buildings, . its manufaétures,, arts, anid cuf- 
toms. To the firft yolume:i is prefixed an accurate and com- 
prehenfive map ;_ but it is fo full of towns and,roads that it, is 
difficult to trace the limeftone and coal country marked by dot- 
ted and continued lines. "We-could have wifhed that an out- 
line of the map had been added, where thefe marks would have 
appeared more diftin® : it is not 'yet, perhaps, too late to fag- 
geft the colouring of thefe boundaries, and omitting the colour 
in the divifions of hundreds, wapentakes, &c. which ‘are chief- 
ly of local importance, and which, to the inhabitants, are pro- 
bably fupérftuous. 

The figure, boundaries, and extent of the county, are fuffi. 
ciently known, or may be eafily afcertained. Its hills rife gra- 
dually from, the fouthern parts, till they obtain and deferve the 
name of mountains in the northern :, the confequence, however, 
of this gradual elevation is, ,that the {petator is net aftonithed 
with the appearance of extraordinary height. Even Mamtor 
feems at firt acceflible’; and, inno inftance, probably; is any 
hill elevated ‘more than 1000 feet above the neighbouring ‘val- 
ley. The broader valleys are often beautiful and picturefqie ; 
While'the narrower ones appear to be vaft ¢fefts in the ‘hills, fince 
the indentation and angles, on each fide, frequently correfponds 
The défcent to: Caftleton is undoubtedly tapid, romantic; and 
awful ; yet thofe who go to Derby hire from Scotland, through 
Cuniberkarids and thofe-who-vifit it after-viewing’ -the ‘Alps; 
will not look on its mountains with terror or with awe. - Dové 


Dale and-Matlock Dale are fcenes of exquifite -picturefque 


‘beauty 5 ‘but nothing: can equal the uminterefting . appearance 


of the.county in general. Even the vale of Buxton appears 
bleak, waadorged, and, .unpleafing ;. at “leaft it.appeared, fo 
fome years fince, and the road from it.to Afhbourne, till. the 
eye reaches the vale in-which Afhbourne ftands, is more dreary 
than the Cheviot hills, or the uncultivated wilds of Northunt- 
berland. Our author defcribes the ‘general appearance of the 
country with accuracy rather than feeling or difcrimination.. Ref- 
petting the atmofphere. and climate we have few. fatisfactor 
fatts, except thofe general ones which are common to hilly 
countries. 
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eountries. ) “Phe mean atinual temperature of Derby, which. is 
{aid to be nearly the heat of ‘the fprings;°is Jo°.  In-the high 
er grounds it maft ibe ! of: courfey mucii: cooler ; .and we fufpea& 
the mean heat. of: Derby is a dittle exaggerated.’ At Chatf- 
worth, the'mean‘ ‘qtantity of rainy 6H an averdgé of four years, 
was thirty-three inches. ‘ft is faid “to be a Healthy fpot } ‘and. 
as it is froin 1500 to"2 6d feet above the level of the fed, ‘the 
heighth enérally fuppofed to be fufficient for efcaping vapours 
and mia{mata, our author concludes that it muft be fo... | 
The fubterraneous geography of the. county, which fol Hows, 


we cannot eafily abridge.. The county is divided into lime, 


fione icountrys\.coals grit-ftone, and granite., The lat is,on 
the north-weft; »nearly in; the. centre of the Kingdom ; in-an- 
other tract, extending: from Afhbourne fouth-eaft through Der- 
by, the foil is ‘eltiefly” clay’and a’ clayey marie, The 
toad ftone increafes i in hardnefs'as we proceed deeper; and’con- 
tains no fiffares; “IF 'a vein of 1é4d-ore’ reaches it’ through’ 2 
fiffure of lime-ftoné, the toadfione is a little foftened } the 
vein is, interrupted, and continued in the lime-ftone. below. 
Thefe facts -ftrongly corroborate Mr. Whitehurit’s opinion of 
the toadftone -being.a lava, which has Howed between.the trata 
ofilime-ftone,and difunited them:, The veins have.alfo ¢ {quint- 
ed’ a little (departed: fnom_ theirperpendicular range), as. if 
this difunion was. produced with ifonie difficulty. _Thetrata of 
fime-ftone too, dip, often confiderably, towards the: gritftone, 
as if. they were adventitious portiéng of the earth!raifed by ac- 
cidents: we believe tiris* 1s aniverfally the cafe, except, 2s ith 
the interior parts of Ameri¢#,’ where the ftrata of 'lime-ftohe 
are horizontal, “The ftratunt ‘of toadftone is “generally un- 
broken. but; in ‘the limeg-ftgne country, there are-various ca- 
vities, formed, perhaps, from fome expanding power; and, as 
we have. feen, in Mr. Whitehurit’s excellent.work,, the ftrata 
appear to have been fometimes. divided, and again, filled up, al- 
moft as if -by art, -with rubble of various and -heterogencons 
kinds. . Thesfirfh are the caverns generally known; and fo fre- 
quently ‘defcribed'; and the laft (in-the language ofithe coun- 


try, faults);/are of great ufe “in preventing an inundation of 


water in a fine. ‘They form a-natural and effe&ial dam. 

“Peak*s Hole, Pool’s, and Elden Hole are, as we have faid, 
well. known:..Mr. Lloyd’s fabterraneous journey in Elden Hole 
is deferibed, and we fliould have followed him, if we had not 
‘withed ta give an account of the range of caverns fram Caftle- 
tonto Elden Hole; ...A.fecond thaft, funk in the cavern of El- 
den Hole;; was faid to have water at the bottom, fuppofed to 
be a part of the niver which runs out of the great cavern at 
Caftleton ;. for,, though no grit-ftone is found atthe latter ca- 
vern, 
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vern; in high floods it 1s. difcoveted in great quantities in the 
Peak, where it is not otherwife found: -- <4)... 


»¢ The entrance into the caverns and fubtetraneous paffages, 
which I fhall attempt to defcribe; is about! four.or five hun- 


‘dred yards weft of Peak’s-hole, 1t is by means_of,.a fhaft fiity 


yards deep, which was funk about thirty years ago-with a view 
of purfuing a-vein of lead-ore,. At the bottom a {mall paflage 
formed by the hand, and fourteen yards long,, leads to a ca- 
vern, in height about ten yards, and in diameter fourteen. 
When the miner firft broke into it, it appeared beautiful beyond 
defcription. Upon introducing his ‘candle through’ the hole 
which he had made, he was truck with -dftonifiment. -But 
when he entered the cavérn; it in beauty exeeeded’his higheft 
expectations. The roof and ‘fides were’coveréd with water 
icle, almoft as white as fnow. But now it:is..imxa great mea- 
fure flripped-of this ornament-by-thofe who have paffed through 
it. .On the-fouth fide .a-narrow paflage opens fourteen yards 
long,.. It leads to another cavern, which from tbe entrance ex- 
tends fouth-eaft, and is about ten yards high and ort wide. In 
the middle a fhaft has been funk which is about eight yards.deep. 
This brings you into a cavern about twelvé yards in height. 
On one fide of it isa fmall natural pafflage about fifty yards in 
fength, ‘which leads to a chafm in the rock fixteen yards’ deep 
and three yards wide.’ ‘Fhe deféent into it’ is-by ineans'‘of'a 
chain... About four yards from the bottom of the chafin is: ana 
other opening in the rock about fix yards:in. depth... Bight 
yards. to the fouth of the. place; where youralight, you def- 
cend again-about twelve yards, and at the fame..diflance di- 
rectly torwards come intoa cavern nearly round,; Its height is 
twelve yards, and diameter eight. From hence-you enter,a 
very narrow and low paflage, in which you are obliged to pro- 
ceed upon your hands and knees. It was at firft formed by 
blafling a chink in the rock. It. runs in a ferpentine manner 
to the diftance of two hundred and fifty yards, though in a 
itraight line it would not meafure quite half thatléngth:: At 
the extremity of this paffage-you drop into a Cavera, almoft 
circular, fixteen yards in height, and five in width. In this 
cavern two natural paffages open in different directions. That, 
into which you enter, is an hundred and twenty yards long, 
‘and two feet high ; and atthe end you difcover-another about 
an hundred ‘and fifty long,. fix feet high, and two.wide. ‘This 
brings you toa deep gulph in the level, which has been driven 
from a place,- called the Winiards. ih ihe 
‘In exploring the above fubterraneous paffages: and ca- 
verns, a veili of lead-ore was difcovered in the fttiation, at 
which we are now arrived. Bat the purfuit ‘of its being intef- 
rupted by the quantity of water’ in its‘neighbourhood, to're- 
medy this ‘in¢onvenience a level was driven. from’ the°foot: of 
thebill at: the Winiards, which ds now carried to the difance 
ot more than’haif a mile. When you have proceeded about 
) , two 
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two thirds ofthe way you come to the gulph already mention- 
ed,. which when firft obferved was. thought to be unfathomable. 
The furface of che water in it was then about two yards below 
that in the level, but this beihg turned into it has raifed it to 
the fame height with icfelf.. What is the exaét depth of this 
gulph ‘is not: known; ‘but, ‘at the time I received my informd- 
tion, it was not?filled'up, though all the rock had been thrown 
‘in which:had been blafted for the:purpofe of extending the level 
beyond this fituation, 7 
¢ Near this place the level is croffed by a ftrong current of 
water, which, excepting where the defeent is confiderable, is 
two feet deep, and three feet wide. It runs from weit to eaft, 
and nearly in.a ftrait line from Elden-hole to the cavern at 
Caftleton. The courfe of the ftream has been followed about 
a quarter of a mile in each direction. The perfons, who un- 
dertook toexplore it, were flopt in their progrefs toward Caftle- 
ton by the great depth of thé*watér. “The obftacle; which they 
met with in proceeding the contrafy way, was a natural flood- 
gate in the rock. Could they have gone further, it is highly 
probable, that they would» foon: have reached Eldén-hole. 
Thofe, ‘who are well acquainted with the relative fituation of 
both places, have computed the diftance to-be only about 400 
or sooyards., It has been fuppofed, with great appearance of 
reafon, that the.current of watcr,,which croffes the level, is 
the fame with that which difappears at Perry-foot, and rifes 
again ata fimall diftance below the mouth of the cavern at 
Caftleton. If it runs in ‘a direftline between thefe two places, 
it mutt in its courfe pafs very near to or immediately under El- 
den-hole. - From this circumftance, in conjunction with fome 
other which have been noticed; it feems reafonable to conclude, 
that by the removal of a few-obftacles, a general communication 
‘might be opened between Eldenshole, the cavern at Caftleton, 
the level at Winiards, and the long feries of caverns which 
have been defcribed.’ 


There are few cavities, and of no great extent, in the lower 
Peak ; fo that'wé are led’ to fuppofe thefe heights, as we have 
juft now hinted; were raifed by forhe internal expanding powers. 

The arrangement and pofition of the ftrata, in which coal is 
found; are next deferibed :\ they are feldom horizontal, and 
fometimes feem to decline frém the prit-ftone, and, occafionally, 
‘to dip ufder it... The breadth of the faults is various, from a 
‘few yards to fifty. Their’ depth js uncertain ;- and they have 
‘been tracéd two or three miles, in a direétion correfponding 
‘with the vallies-in which-they~are found. Near the faults the 

‘ftrata aré thinner, and nevef in ‘the fame pofition on the oppo+ 
fite fides. -If they lean forward on one fide, they are lower 
than the. direCtion would lead us to fuppofe on the other; and 
the contrary.. The. ftrata are alfo thinner at the. baflit edge. 
Vou. LXIX. Fed. 1790. L Large 
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Large ‘beds of ‘gravel are oceafionally found in this‘county, and 


‘the ftratum of plafter-ftone (felenite), which croffes this kinig- 


dom in its midland parts, pale, through Derbythire. 
Pigs of lead have been found in Derbyshire ‘with Roman in- 


{eriptions : the earlieft feems to fix its era to that of. A.D. 1 30% 


confequently fo long has lead been dug and fmelted in this min- 
ing country, The appearance of the veins, the ‘manner of 
working them, and the various methods by which the ofe is re- 
duced, are next explained ; ‘but this’account offers frothing very 
intérefting or néw. The prefent annual produte of lead-in 
Derbyfhiré is faid to be between five and fix hundted tons: yet 


pethaps the kingdom Yather than individuals are enfiched by 
thefe attempts. 


The quantity of iron, annually produced, is 5600 tons : the 
flux is lime-ftone ; and, when iron is wanted for fhot and bal- 
Jaft, to nine. bafkets of ore, two of .lime-ftone, and four of 
coak * are added; but feven only of ore for forge-metal. 
When foft metal is required for cafting, five and a half of ore 
is added to one and a half of lime«ftone, and four of coak. When 
taken from the furnacé the metal is brittle, a fault cofre@ted by 


-forging, and which we now know is owing to the phofphorit 


acid contained init. Calaminaris is‘an ote of zinc, and a va- 


luable mineral of this fpot: copper ore is in fmall quantity ; 


and the Paris mine, like Aaron’s rod, muft now {wallow up all 
fmaller ones. The coal and plafter-ftone are fuficiently known, 
and we have already extracted what appears of moft i a GPSIRASE: 
in a general view, on thefe fubjeéts. 

Mr. Pilkington examines, in.the fubfequent chapters, the 
native foffils of Derbythire, which are all the varieties of the 
calcarious clafs ; the calcarious and fluor fpars, from which the 
ornaments for chimney-pieces, and columns for different 6rna- 
amental purpofes, are procured ; fome varieties of the argils and 
flints ; among the former are fome valuable potter’s clays, and 
among the latter fome beautfol cherts, as well as barytes. 
‘The inflammables and metals afford nothing of confequence in 
addition. to what we have already. mentioned. Black wad 1s 
now well known. \The phenomenon of the fpontaneous burft- 
ing of the flickenfides is certainly owing to the fadden cooling 
of the external. furface, while the reft of the mafs ism a rari- 
fied flate: when the refiftance is taken away, the mutual re- 
pulfion of the parts is confpicuous. The extraneous fofils are, 
corals, madrepores, &c. and the vegetable impreflions are fre- 
quently very curious : in this country, as well as others, there 
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* Coak is coal charred to feparate its fulphur. 
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are numerous inftances of impreffions both’ of plants and’ ani. 
mals, which could not at prefent live in the refpettive climates. 

Of the mineral waters of Derbyfhite we have had numerous 
aecounts ; but.we do not recollect to have met with the follow- 
ing curious faéts, relating to the ancient ftate of the wel at Buxton. 


¢ In Camden’s Britannia notice is taken Of a Roman wall ce- 
mented with red Roman plaifter clofe by St. Anne’s well, near 
which were the ruins of an ancient bath. And in the year 1781, 
when the foundations of the Crefcent were dug, the fhape and 
dimenfions of this bath might be very clearly difcerned. Its 
form appeared to be an oblong fquare, or parallelogram. It 
meafured from eaft to weft thirty feet, and fifteen in the. con- 
trary direction.. The {pring was fituated at the weft end, and 
at the eaft might be plainly perceived a flood-gate, by means 
of which the water was ler out. Theavall was built with lime- 
ftone, and appeared to.be of rude workmanfhip. --On the sout- 
fide it was covered with a ftrong cement, which moft prebably 
was defigned to prevent the cold water from mixing with the 
hot. The floor was formed with platter, and appeared not to 
have fuffered any materialinjury from.time. On the top of the 
walls were laid flrong oak beams, which were firmly connected , 
together at the four corners. For ahefe particulars. I am in- 
debted to the late Dr. Bullock, who, from every apptarance of 
the place, thought it very probable that the bath was expofed 
‘to the open air.’ 


. In other rele, our.author has added Iittle to what has 
been already related of thefe waters by different chemifts and 
phyficians. 

The letter of Dr.: Darwin, on the caufe of the heat of mi- 
neral waters, is, in many refpe&ts, a valuable one:-we have 
received from it.great fatisfaCtion, though it differs in its prin- 
ciple from what we have,formerly had occafion to call the moft 
probable hypothefis, He thinks the heat of mineral waters is 
owing; not to the heat efcaping from the decompofition of py- 
rites or Other minerals, byt to fubterraneous fires in the deeper 
parts of the earth...We mean not to take advantage of the 
equivocal language of the new theory ;. but fhall fhortly men- 
tion the arguments on which our opinion is founded, and then 
attend to thofe employed by this very able philofopher, 

As heat is now generally underftood to be a principle of bo- 
dics, and tobe cenfpicuous in confequence of its efcape when 
bodies are decompofed, fo it feems more particularly to .arife 
from that fourge when the degree is conftaat. Warm {prings 
generally occur in thofe countries where bodies, which fuffer a 
flow f{pontaneous decompofition, abound ; or where, from more 
aaive caufes, a more fudden ‘and conftant decompofition is al- 
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_ways. taking place : in. either, cafe, the heat mutt be fteady and 
‘conftant ; and our opinion is {upported by this circumftance, 
that the mineral waters are feldom pure. It does not follow 
that the impregnation fhould be that of the decompounded bo- 
dy,, or of its different ingredients: a’ conftant fource of given 
heat will warnr the country round, fo that the waters brought 
‘into that neighbourhood will have theifame degree of heat com- 
“munitated’to them; and, as they will come from nearly the 
famé diftance, will always lofe’a proportional degree of ‘it, and 
confequently the heat will appear unchanged. - We fhall only 
_add, that this fy tem does not appear to be encumbered with fo 
many. difficulties as the other's mt thefe i it'is now our bufinefs t to 
enumerate, 

Dr. Darwin’s firft price | is doubtful : ; the exiftence of 
central fires’is not only gratuitous, but improbable. If it were 
-true, the deepeft mines wouldibe warmeft. «In the deeper parts 
of the earth,. we really find. the. thermometer fometimes rife:a 
‘degree above the mean heat of caverns ; but this is not.conftantly 
‘the cafe+ ‘and, when it has: ‘happened, as in the facts recorded 
in that part of our Journal where our opinion was firft men- 
’ ‘tioned *, it has been found that a‘ gradual decompofition of py- 

-rites in the neighbourhood bécafioned the heat: -But allowing 
ithe fact, and that water is "rarefied to fteam, to give it that ne- 
‘ceflary property, a given heat, it‘ muft follow, that the fanié 
{prings muft always come from the fame depth, and pafs over 
‘Strata which have always the fame capacity of heat; the degree 
“¢ould not otherwife be uniform, while, in our fyftem, the depth 
is of no great importance, fince the heat loft may difappear in 
‘a longer horizontal journey, as well: as in -its paflage from a 
‘deeper fountain. We'leave it-alfo to Dr. Darwin to confider, 
whether his‘central fire and refervoir of fteam are’ not- inconfift- 
‘ent with the certainty of the earth being much denfer‘as we ap» 
‘proach the centre; and from what fources of air this central fire 
‘is to be fupported. That fires have “exifted we know, becaufe 
we fee marks of the melted-metal, but they“have’ probably ex- 
ifted at no great depth; and there is pretty certain evidence 
‘that light and “flame have ‘only occurred when they have burt 
‘through their confinement and procured an acceflion of frée air. 
Dr. Dafwin is miftaken when he mientions granite and moor- 
‘ftone as volcanic products: they proceed from the- watery de- 
‘vaftation, not the fiery, and are probably coeval with a ftate of 
‘chaos.—The feventh argument, ‘ which is an ingenious one, and 
‘fapported by local circumftances, we fhall tranfcribe. 
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* Dr. Darwin feems to ‘be unacquainted with thefe facts: they occur in 
ott Exh volumic, p. 206. 
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‘If we fuppofe the fteam rifing from fubterraneous fires to . 
be owing partly to water flowly fubfiding upon thofe fires, and 
to lime-ftone gradually calcined by them; it muft happen, 
that the fteam tifing through the perpendicular clefts in the * | 
fupercumbent rocks muft be replete with calcareous gas (or 
fixed air ;) with fome phlogifticated air. 

‘ Dr. Prieftley from five ounces of lime-ftone obtained. 1160 
ounce-meafures of air, nine-tenths of which was fixed air, and 
the other tenth phlogifticated airs From four ounces of white 
{par he obtained 830 ounce-meafures of air, the firft portion of 
which had but one-fourth of fixed air; which, however, va- 
ried in the courfe of the experiment, being once three fourths, . 
then one half, then one third of fixed. air. cal 

‘If this fteam fo impregnated be condenfed in lime-ftone 
flrata, the fixed air in this hot {team will fuper-faturate itfelf 
again with calcareous earth. Now this is what precilely hap- 
pens to the waters at Matlock, which are replete with calca- 
reous particles ; as appears by the copious depofition of tupha, 
or calcareous incruftations, along the channels in which they 
flow. For in general it happens, that {fprings of water wear 
themfelves valleys from their fources, as 1s done by the water 
at Buxton ; but thofe fprings at Matlock have produced rocks 
and mountains of a {ponge-like calcareous ftone between their 
fountains and the Derwent, with-which all the houfes at Mat- 
lock are conftructed, and many of the ftone-fences,’— : 

—‘ On the contrary, the fteam, which produces the water 
of Buxton, is probably condenfed in the fubftance of the toad- 
fione, or lava ; and not in a ftratum, of marle or limeftone, like 
the Matlock water; and hence the great difference of their con- 
tents. As one edge of thefe ftrata of lime-ftone and lava,wherever 
there are {prings; is always elevated higher than the other; it 
would be éafy by attending to the inclination of thefe ftrata to dif- 
cover, on which fide of the bath is fituated the mountain, in which 
the fteam is.condenfed; which probably may not be more than 
amile or two from the eruption of the fprings ; becaufe in open- 
ing the f{prings at Matlock, at-a place about zoo yards above 
the wells, the water (though already collected into a kind of 
vein) was cooled more than a degree ; and this cooling mutt 
proceed much fafter, where the wacrer is diffufely and thinly 
fpread between two contiguous ftrata. And further, as the 
progrefs of this water muft warm in fome degree the furface of 
the earth, beneath which it paffes after its ¢ondenfation ; and 
particularly at the place of its condenfation ; it is not impro-. 
bable but its courfe might be deteéted by obfervations made in 
rimy mornings, or when fnow has lain long on the ground, by 
the melting or-difappearance of it firft in that part; or perhaps 


by the earlier vegetation of the grafs or trees on thofe parts of 
the furface.’ 


While thefe fats appear to be of importance in one fcale, 
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it will be eafy, to enumerate others equally ftrong to combat 
them. Itis, however, fuffictent to obferve, that, if heat is. 
owing to. decompofed minerals, there will be a copious fource 
both of fixed air to‘diffolve lime-ftone, and of igflammable air 
to produce its peculiar effeéts. Thefe are Dr. Darwin’s chief 
arguments ; and we truft we have fhown that his fyftem is in- 
tri¢ate, difficult, and improbable. Our opinion is certainly 
not clearly eftablifhed ; but we think it the more probable one. 
Dr. Darwin’s fyftem on the faccharine acid we do not clearly 
underftand: there is certainly an excefs of acid in gouty con- 
ftitutions, which is relieved by alkalines; but the quantity of 
earth in thefe waters is not fufficient to anfwer this purpofe, if 
we confider the quantity drank at once, and how little is fuf-' 
pended by the aerial acid. The earth may have fome effe&; 
but the greateft benefit is probably derived from the ftimulating 

power of the different gaffes. He {peaks too. of diabetes being 
a difeafe in which the ftomach is loaded with fugar, and that 
the waters are ufeful in faturating the acid. In fugar, the acid 
is already faturated with phlogifton, and the earth will have no 
effect on it: add to this, that'the difeafe appears to arife from 
the defeé& of affimilation, and is terminated by marafmus. 
Again, the brewers of Burton are faid to neglect the Trent 
water and prefer a neighbouring calcareous one, which is ex- 
plained by the malt’s containing fome parts not properly fac- 
charated, and that the earth contributes to complete the pro- 
cefs. The reafon of the brewer’s conduét, at this diftance, we 
cannct explain: it is a very. fingular preference; and allow- 
ing the fact, the reafon appears to us utterly incomprehen- 
fible. : 

The rivers, the navigable canals, the foil, agriculture, and 
produce, are the next fubjeéts of Mr. Pilkington’s attention. 
Our author feels a difficulty in explaining the nature of bogs : 
are they nota congeries of mud; and of a peculiar vegetable 
growing in it, of an acid antifeptie nature? We fpeak with 
diffidence, rather to promote enquiry than to decide. In Der- 
byfhire, we perceive the largeft proportion of land is employed 
inthe dairy and grazing; much land, formerly ploughed, is 
deftined to this purpofe ; and nearly 2000 ton of cheefe is faid 
to be carried to London, and the fea-port towns on the eaftern 
coaft, ‘The corn:is probably fufficient for the fupport of the 
inhabitants ; but they fupply their neighbours annually with 
5000 quarters of barley, chiefly to be made into malt; and 
they receive about 5 or600 quarters annually from their eaftern 
neighbours, In the higher Peak, the produce of grain is not 
one quarter of the confumption; and much lofs is owing to the 
farmers negle& of the hoe; and fowing turnips broadcait. They 
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are not acquainted with, or they neglect, the dibble in fetting 
wheat; the wheel-plough they employ, 

The animals, the native plants, and’the birds of Derbythige, 
are next deferibed: .in this part, we find little that, is new, 
for the natural hiftory of Great Britain is a field‘in which 
there have been too many. fuccefsful labourers to leave much 
for the gleaner.—We cannot at prefent examine the fecond 
volume; but fhall confidey it foon, and then give .opr pinion 
of the general merit of the work. 





4 New Theory: of Redeuiption,: oni Principles dgnatly agrinables te 
Revelation and Reafon*. z Vols, 8v0, 10s.i2 Boards. Robinfons. 


‘dao do€trine of original fin, with the remedy offered by 
divine grace in the crucifixion of our Saviour, as explain- 
ed by the Calvinifts, has indeed been a ftumbling-block to the 
Gentiles, and to the Greeks fomething worfe than foolifhnefs, 
If, however, the fabje& be followed in the maze by which it 
has been entangled, and the errors by which it has been per- 
plexed, the abfurdity and the folly will appear only in the 
explanations. ~~ That God fhould -be offended by a dire& tranf- 
greffion of a pofitive command is not furprifing ; and that he 
fhould ‘again be pacified we can eafily underftand ; but to ex- 
plain the means of atonement, or to enquire whether itis ne- 
ceflary or adequate, is to exercife our reafon.on fubjects not 
within the compafs of reafon, for it is not within the reach of 
our perception, it is infinitely beyond our capacity of com- 
paring or of judging, In this conduét we do not undervalue 
homan reafon; we prevent it only from being the fubje& of 
that ridicule which muft attend the abufe even of the beft fa- 
culties. Weare not inconfiftent with the condu& adduced 
from our Journal by this author in the Review for November 
1789 ; for we there fpoke only of moral truths as oppofed to 
phyfical truths, and improperly excluded from the cognizance 
of reafon by Mr. Duché, whofe works we then examined. 
Nor do we prejudge a new theory or explanation, fince even 
when brought more within the {phere of credibility, enoygh 
will remain which we can neither comprehend nor judge of. 
Our author juftly remarks, that the prefent language of 
diyines refpecting myfteries, was that of philofopbers in the 
laft century refpecting phylics, when Des Cartes thought it 
prefumption to judge of final eaufes, Yet, on the whole, the 
cafes are not fimilar, and the argument is not applicable. 
Philofophy has been rendered ridiculous by its too eagerly af- 
figning final canfes; and in fome inconfiderate fyliems of 





* We have been informed. that the author a thefe volumes is the rev, 
James Newton, vicar of Old Cleve, Somerfetthire. 
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phyfical theology, ‘the Deity hasbeen exalted for doing what 
he has not done ; and for what woald Have been‘injurious to 
the well-being and happinefe of mankind, if it had taken place. 
But ti] we know more of matter, and have fomething lefs fleet- 
ing and indefinite ‘than a negative idea of fpirit; many things 
in philofophy will efcape -our°comprehenfion, and we muft 
take every thing which relates to fpirit on truft. Thongh rea- 
fon, therefore, cannot always fathom the myfteries ‘of pro- 


vidence, yet when properly direéted, fhe’can clear away thofé 


mifts which feperftition, affeming her. form, has {pread over 
many theological: queitions; ~ with: this. view we fhall follow. 
Our prefent author. 

_ His, firft object is to explain the Calvinific we Arminian 
hypothefes on this fubje&t. The mind of Calvin was gloomy, 
and his Deity was cruel, malicious, and revengeful; it was foft- 
ened by Arminins into its prefent form, but we. fcruple not to 
fay that.with thefe modifications it is fometimes exceptionable. 
Weneed notexamine this fyftem,or adduce thejudicious remarks 
ofour author on it; we fhall only notice a, diftinction or two of 
importance in the future enquiry. , If the firft account of the 
tranfgreffion of Adam be examined, it will be found that God 
faid, in the day that thou eateft thereof (the forbidden fruit) 
thou fhalt furely die. Yet he did not die; and death muft 
be fuppofed to mean, in the interpretation of the Calviniits, 
eternal torments, 2s it fometimes means in the {criptures when 
oppofed to life. In the original covenant, however, there is not 
the flighteft hint that, from this tranfgreflion, a ftain was pri- 
marily infixed on all the defcendants of Adam ; this confe- 
quence Is only, deduced by comparing it with fome paflages 
in the New Teftament, particularly Romans v. 12. Out of 
this doétrine,, particularly as explained by St. Anftin, has 
arifen a circumftance not always adverted to.. If this origi- 
nal ftain be wafhed away only by the baptifm, and com pleat~ 
ly obliterated by the refurreétion, there is a period in which 
even the ele& are fubje& to its confequences, that is, between 
death and the refurreGtion. This period, our author thinks 
with fome reafon, occafioned the doétrine of purgatory ; and 
this conclufion, with its condemnation of infants, are abfurd- 
ities in the way of the fyftem of Calvin, which cannot eafily 
be evaded’: we mean not to ‘fay that they are the only ob- 
jeCtions. Others are adduced by our author, and if we were ta 
add any remarks on this fubject, they would be in a fhort com- 
mentary on 3 Cor. xv. zz, As in Adam all die, fo in Chrift 
fhall all be made alive. The whole tenor of the paffage is 
fimilar,.and_may perhaps only mean, as in the firft, we have 
an inftance of a voluntary determined difobedience, in the 
other, 
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other, we have an equally ftriking one of a voluntary 
fabmiffive refignation. "Thefe were examples to mankind 
what they fhould avoid as well as what they fhoald follow ; 
and each was myfterioufly connected with the great plan of 
providence, beyond our reach, and which fhould be only pur- 
fued fo far as we can draw from it leffons fuitable to our fitu- 
ation, and proper to dire our future condpct. 

The Arminian fy item inflead of deathfubftitutes extinétion or 
infenfibility, but with little advantage; and our charch, avoid- 
ing fome of the obnoxious parts of the Calvinifticfyftem, has not, 
as in a few other places, adopted the modifications of Armi- 
nius. ‘The new theory is introduced with a remark that the 
whole difficulty has arifen from confidering this fate as the 
effect of Adam’s fall, while in reality, if the punifhment of 
the tranfgreffion be confidered in its moft obvious fenfe, the 
extinétion of the prefent race would be the confequence. If 
therefore, it had been the defign of the Almighty to place us 
in a happier and more perfect flate, fo far are we tharers of 
the calamity ; orif the evils of this life are greater and more 
numerous than the bleffings, and if we were to look not beyond 
it, the original taint may ftill be faid to bring difafters on us, 
But refentment ceafing almoft in the moment of the offence, 
the fentence is fuppofed by our author to have been imme- 
diately reverfed: Adam and his pofterity were permitted to 
live, and the means of atonement feem to have been at once 
adopted. This fyitem our author fupports by many different | 
texts ; one part of this proof we fhall tranfcribe: 


¢ For the love of Chrift conftraineth us; becaufe we thus 
judge that if Chrift died for all, them all had died; and that 
he died for all, that they who live might not henceforth live 
unto themfelves, but unto him who died for them and rofe 
again. - (2 Cor. v. 14, 15.). 

¢ This fignifies in the fir place, I prefume, that if Chrifk 
died for all, the proper conclufion is, that unlefs he had acted 
thus, then all had died, aga wavres awebavor, 1. €. had perithed ; 
for they muft have died to a very diiferent effect and purpofe 
from what they do at prefent, otherwife his facrifice could have 
done no fervice to them, Thus much will not be quettioned 
by any believers of redemption, nor is it lefs apparent that men 
would have perifhed (in the manner before-mentioned) by ex- 
tinGtion in their original, than that they would have fuftained 
perdition final, if we confider the next words which aflign the 
reafon of Chrift’s death, viz. that they who live might not 
henceforth live unto themfelves but unto. him who died for 
them, &c. , 

‘ They who live are the fame, I conceive, as thofe who would 
have dicd, viz. all who ever enterinto the prefent ftate; which is 
as 
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as. plainly, put in oppofition to what would have been their fate, — 
as the death of Chrift is in the beginning of this paflage. It 
is not lefs clearly fignified that all men live in this world by 
virtue of his facrifice, than that without it they would have for 
ever perifhed ; for the conclufion makes the prefent life the 
gift of their redemption, confiders it as what would have been 
foft but now is faved, and argues accordingly from this cir- 
cumftance as a peculiar obligation on them not to devote it to 
themfelves, but to him who died. to procure it for them 5 whofe 


"property it therefore is by this extraordinary acquifition of it. 


Every faculty and privilege of the being that we now poffefs, 
is not in any place more plainly faid to belong to God as its 
Creator than is here afcribed to Chrift as its Redeemer ; andit 
is no. more to be doubted that without his ranfom mankind 


~would not have been after the fall than that without creation 


they would not have been before,’ 


This is the fyf&em, and of this, nature are our author’s 
proofs, not always-compacted with logical precifion, but con- 
nected loofely, though plaufibly and often ingenioufly. We hhall 
add no remarks on his opinion; for while in the firft part of 
the fyftem thereis fome little uncertainty, in the fecond nothing 


very important is added to former attempts. ‘The means by 


which the atonement was made acceptable to God are not ex- 
plained; but. we ought not to objet to what we have faid 
would have been attempted improperly, and muft have been 
purfued with Jittle chance of fuccefs, The author finds in 
his 'fyftem a very fatisfattory explanation of many different 
paffages of the New Teftament, —The two next chapters are 


“on the neceflity of atonement, a priori, from original principles 


of revelation, and a deduétion of the fame particulars, a pofte- 
riori, from fundamental principles of nature as well as of reve- 
Jation, ‘They contain, as.a late euthor obferyed of his own 
work, many things that are, and many things that are not 
connected with the fubje@.’ It farely was not neceffary 
to combat Mr. Hume’s remarks on the dignity of hu- 
man nature, to fhow the propriety and expediency of an 
atonement, or to difcufs the fource of the population of 
America, to prove all mankind to be the offspring of 
Adam. Jt is not now a time to examine the real depravity 
or. the boafted excellence of our nature, for the difobedience 
of Adam is allowed ; and authors who with to difcufs the 
fubjec&t philofophicafly, while they are adducing traits of de- 
pravity, ought to.remerk that the human mind, unaffiited by 
revelation, has been. able to counteratt this tendency. I: has 
been indeed more perfectly refined under the influence of the 
gofpel ; butthat clais of beings which, without its light, could 
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arrive to the perfection of Socrates, and corre&t its own de- 
feéts, deferves an infinitely ‘greater, fhare of commendation 
than thofe who, formed at firft fight more perfectly, proceed 
for ages in the ftate in which they were created,. Till this 
part of the fubje& is properly brought forward, we with 
to hear no more of the boafted inftin& of brutes, or of that trie: 
fling declamation which makes only the unlearned ftare. 

The fecond volume commences with a philofophical folution 
of the faéts demonftrated ; in reality, an attempt to vindicate 
the goodnefs and mercy of God, in reverfing the fatal fentence 
and conftituting the atonement. The next chapter relates to 
the influence of this fyftem in a moral view, to the origin of 
-evil, and the neceflity of it in beings without reftraint: the 
book concludes with a review of King’s Origin of Evil, . In 
thefe difcuffions our author’s arguments are not pointed, and he 
occafionally feems afraid of advancing too far, when he eludes 
the difficulty which he defpairs of elucidating. Heis not, on 
the whole, an advocate for liberty, but his doctrine of neceffity 
is of a peculiar fpecies.. ‘The fyftem of King andof Boling- 
broke, which Pope has enfhrined in the magic of his num« 
bers, undoubtedly appears to militate againft our author’s 
fyftem. We own we withed to examine it at fome length, 
for we fufpe& it has been depreciated unjuftly; and we think 
we could have fhown that it deferves not the character giver 
of it; and though carried too far by infidels and fceptics, does 
not lead either to infidelity or deifm. In another view we 
do not perceive any great or ftriking inconfiftency between 
the doétrine of original fin and the fyftem of Bolingbroke. 
Even allowing the whole force of the former, it only fhows 
that human nature was probably intended for a more perfe& 
ftate than it now experiences; but the arrangement of the 
moment in confequence of the fall, is done away by the death 
of Chrift; and the utmoft extent of this fublunary ftate, 
where every thing portends decay, is trifling in the more ge- 
neral view. But independent of this, the fyitem of Boling- 
broke means only that, in the general feries, there muft be a 
race with faculties and powers like our own. ‘That there is 
a feries below us we know; and the rudeft ftate of human ci« 
vilization is not more diftant from the fagacity and conduc 
difplayed by fome gregarious animals, than thefe are diftant 
from other animals. The feries above ends abruptly ; and 
as we are exalted above animals by that difplay of intellectual 
power, the nature of which we can neither comprehend nor 
explain, fo it is highly improbable that we could have 
the remoteft idea of fuperior beings who muft be diftinguith- 
ed 
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ed from us by the’ fuperiority of intelleGtual power oily. 


Whether man in his fallen condition, therefore, finks below | 


the fcale, or in his regenerated condition rifes again to it, 
makes no great difference in the force of the argument. Pof- 
fefied of powers to re&tify our own depravity, and affifted by 
the light of the gofpel, it is highly probable that we are ad- 
yancing toa more perfect ftate, and that which we were origi- 
wally defigned to fill. The two fyftems only clafh in their ex- 
tremes : the oné contending that evil came only by the fall ; 
the other that it was neceflarily dependent on the imperfeé 
nature of man, and this imperfeétion the indifpenfible con- 
fequence of our fituation in the feale of created beings. 
Hf the modification we have fuggefted, and which is warranted 
by reafon and feripture, is admitted, this oppofition will be 
mo more. We have contented ourfelves with this outline of 
an argument, as it would be difficult to follow our author 
more particularly. 

In the laft book the author adverts to the changes in the 
fiate of mankind after the fall; their:connection and their 
tendency to redemption. Among the punifhments, by ‘Tf 
will multiply thy. forrow and thy conception,’ he thinks is 
meant,a more numerous offspring ; but to this interpretation 
there are many objections. We need not engage in the con- 
fideration of thefe,’for the whole account is evidently allego- 
rical,. and we can fee only, that man by difobedience forfeit- 
ed'the favour and régard of his Creator, who degraded him 
from the rank which he intended he fhould hold, multiplied 
the difficulties of hie fhort career, while he gave him powers to 
ebviate thefe in fome degree; and finally facilitated the recon- 


ciliation by the death of Chrift. The laft chapter contains. 


aa examination of different textsin the New Teitament which 
relate to the fall and the atonement. We fhall fele& one part 
of it, as a proof of our author’s good fenfe and benevolence. 


© The controverfy that has fo long fubfifted concerning the 
extent of Chrift’s death and fatisfaQion cannot but occur on 
this eceafion, nor can I abfta‘n at prefent from infifling on the 
error of thofe who:deny the univerfality of redemption i In ef- 
fe, or affert that of everlatting falvation in defign ; each of 
whom appear to me. to have been guilty of an extreme, and to 
have been involved init in fome meafure by blending two very 
different circumftances together. . It feems firange there fhould 
have been any o¢cafion ro contend that all in one part of the 
x8th. verfe muft be equal to all in the. other; the thing is fo 
unqueftion: sble in itfelf that it appears im ofible there fhould 
be any difpute concerning it; this-there has been, however, 
and the Arminiat's have had no Jefe difficulty to convince the 


Calvinitts 












oo and they will undoubtedly remember with: gratitude 
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Calviniils. that all were juftified in life. by Chrift, as fully as 
they were involved in judgment of death by Adam, ‘than “ht 
Calvinifts have the Arminians that many may be applied to 
differerit numbers; and that the everlafting falvation of all mena 
could not be the influencing mative of redemption. ' This pers 
plexity has proceededin great meafure'from not‘having a proper 
notion. of whar the original deliverante of ‘mankind :confifted 
in,-and from confoundieg it with the final juftification of the 
blefled,, which cannot be referred to all. The Calvinifts confi- 
dered the prefent death. as the effeét of original condemnation, 
and had no idea of any redemption by. Chrift but what confifted 
in refcuing them-from this by a refurreétion-to eternal life; the 
only jeprobation they fuppofed was that of leaving men to cone 
tinue in the ftate of perdition they were in by reafon of Adam’s 
fin, and fince it was certain that not all would-be delivered from 
final'death, hence it was impoffible for the Calvinitts to concetvé 
how they fould be from original, or in what manner the frees 
gift fhould come on all to juflification of life. 

© Nor have the Arminians been:able to give any better folu- 
tion of the matter, on account of their being involved inthe 
fame -miftake as to thislife being merely the confequence of ori- 


ginal condemnation ; they ther refore attribute the univeriality: 


of redemption to a gracious purpofe and. defign only withyre- 
gard to.it, afferting that God equally intended. 1 it for the benefit 
of all, though many fruftrate this good inrention by their own 
folly and perverfenefs.’ 


The different paflages which declare Chrift to have been 
the Saviour of the world are next examined, and our author 
concludes that, by his coming, and through dim alone, many 
are faved ; and that.confequently his. coming produced the 
greateft poflible good, though fome, rejecting the merits of 
the gofpel, muft remain in, their former itate of depravity. 
This fentence fome authors have wifhed to foften, but while 
the force of the doétrine of original fin remains, the conclu- 
fion is not eafily avoided. 


_ 





An Epifile to the Chief Pricefts and Elders of the Fews, By the 
Rew. Richard Beere. 8v0. 35. fewed. Parfons 


r Dr. Prieftley attempted to footh the Jews by flattery, and 
to draw them within the pale of the temple by compli- 
ments and conceffions, Mr. Beere endeavours to convert them 
by reafoning, and to confute their obftinacy by demonftra- 
tion. _ If he is convinced of his own principles, his condue 
is political ; for as the Jews are to regain poffeflion of Je- 
rufalem within thirty years, he may have a part of the merit 
of converting them, (though their converfion is {till more 
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the-* meffenger of glad tidings.” We have paid a little'more 
than ufual attention to this work, for we have, in many in- 
ftances, followed our author’s computations, and endeavoured 
by every method to afcertain his accuracy. In general, we 
find him, as chronologers of his clafs ufually are, more exact 
at eftimating what is paft than happy in gueffing at what is to 
come. We mean not, however, to engage in any controverfy 
with him. It-is enough to follow his fteps, and point out to 
our readers the contents of this performance, leaving them in 
moft inftances to be their own commentators, 

‘The work principally relates to Daniel’s prophecy of the 
feventy weeks, and is defigned as an anfwer to Mr. Levi, who 
boafted in his letter to Dr. Prieftley, that he would produce 
the various comments and explanations of Chriftian divines 
oa. this fubje&, and confute them, if his fyftem was not admit- 
ted, We do not underftand that Mr. Levi propofed to con- 
fute every future explanation; but we are well pleafed that 
this hint did not occur to our author, or if it occurred, that 
at had no influence. The prefent work, which we have found 
interefting, might otherwife have been crufhed in the bud. 

Our author firft gives a chronological table, in-which he 
differs in fome degree from other chronologifts ; but the notes 
in which he explains the foundation of his fyftem, fhow that 
his acutenefs and attention have enabled him to proceed with 
fome fuccefs. Noah’s flood he reckons to have happened A. 
M. 1654, the Exodus A. M. 2246, and the Captivity A. M. 
3456. The fecond period extends from the deftru€tion of the 
temple by the Babylonians, to its final deftruction by the Ro- 
mans, a period of 724 years; and from the Creation to the 
birth of our Saviour, he differs’ from Uther, in fuppofing 


4041 years had elapfed. ‘The great difference appears.to be 


in computing the time from the Flood to the Captivity. 

Mr. Levi had obferved that it was a miftake to fuppofe there 
were fourteen kings in Perfia, from thetime of Cyrus tothat 
of Darius, who was conquered by Alexander. From the vi- 
fion recorded in Dan. ii. it appears there were four. But 
ladds our author, it dees not follow that there were no more 
than four : Ezra makes at leaft 5; and the circumftances re- 
corded of the hufband of Efther, do not agree with the events 
which happened to either, ‘There were, therefore, at leak 
fix kings, including Xerxes, of which Darius the [Vth gave 
the different commifiions to Ezra and Nehemiah, and Arta- 
xerxes, who fucceeded Xerxes, the fucceflor of Darius, was the 
hufband of Either. This is fupported by Jofephus in every 
eflential particular ; and as the period admitted by him from 
: : “the 
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the deftruction of:the temple by. the Babylonians, is the fame 
as that which our author allows, and as Mr. Levi agrees that 
by the feventy. weeks 490 years‘are meant, he concludes that, 
from Jewith evidence, ibe Meffiab és come. ‘The connexion of 
the facred. and. prophane hiftory is taken from Judas Macea- 
beus,. who-informs us that Numerius returned from Rome in 
the confulfhip of Lucius,: and: from Ezra’s account of the 
‘reign of the .king.in whofe time the temple was rebuilt, as 
well:as the:exa& information we have of the day of the battle 
of Marathon, which by Severus Sulpitius, -and Ehveydides; 
is fixed in the thirty-fecond year of Darius. 

Mr. Beere. fuppofes in this famous prophecy, that the fe- 
venty weeks are to commence with the iffuing forth of the 
commandment to reftore and rebuild Jerufalem, and to termi- 
nate with making ‘ reconciliation with iniquity,’ or the death 
of our Saviour, and not, as Dr. Prieftley has faid, with the 
appointment of the Mefliah to his. office. The commence- 
ment then our author thinks fhould be from the commifiion 
given to Ezra by Artaxerxes in the feventh year of his reign, 
and in the 143d year after Jeconiah’s captivity; it is the mof 
ample and fecure of all the different commiffions, (Ezra vii.) 
and, thefefore, deferves to be diftinguifhed. | But if this be 
allowed, the feventy weeks (confefiedly 490 years) added to 
this: era, will bring the epoch of § reconciliation with iniguity’ to 
the 63 3dyyear after the captivity; according to our author's fj/> 
tem the 18th of Tiberius, and the period of the death of Chrift. 

Our author is not, however, fatisfied with this coincidence 
he fees in the feventh chapter of Ezra the very time of the 
Ifraelites fetttng out on their return, on the paffover at the 
vernal equinox, which Eeppenet that year on the third ‘of 
April. ‘Calculating in the fame way, from that period to the 
paffover at ovr Saviour’s crucifixion, he finds 490 years have 
exattly elapfed.. Tue Last EVENT HAPPENED ON THE 
VERY DAY WHICH TERMINATED THE SEVENTY WEEKS, 

The threefcore and, two weeks in which the wall and the 
-ftreet thall be built again, Mr. Beere thinks is a parenthetical 
prophecy, and alluded fimply to the building, which was 
finifhed in 434 common weeks, that is, as many common 
weeks as the prophetical weeks contain days. 

Another part of the prophecy relating to threefcore and 
two-other weeks, at the end of which the Meffiah is to be * cut 
-off, but not unto himfelf,’ Mr. Beere next examines. Ac- 
cording to his own fyftem, and in agreement alfo with Mr. 
Levi, he-confiders them as ‘coincident with, and terminating 
at, the fame time with the feventy weeks.. Thofe fixty-two 
weeks are fabbatical months, making 33 years 99 days, the 
exact 
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exact period. of our Saviour’s life. “This is not the only ins 
fiance-where the prophetical days are fuppofed to mean months; 
for 1290 days which were to elapfe from the time *‘ when the 
daily facrifice fhall be taken away, and the abomination that 
maketh defolate fhail be fet op,’>as 'well.as'1335°days, mean; 
our author ‘thinks, as many months. The firtt period from 
the death of Chrift brings us tothe fixteenth of Adrian, when 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus* was built ‘on the: fite of 
the temple of God; and the fecond tothe period .of the 
banifhment.of the Jews from Paleftine. Mr. Beere fuppofes 
that Chrift was crucified in the thirty-fourth year of his-age, 
and that he’was born on’the eleventh and not on the twenty - 
fifth day of Decembers His arguments and calculations on 
this laft curious fubje& it is impoffible to abridge, andsthey 
are too long to tranicribe: they feem to have much weight. 
‘The darknefs of the crucifixion is faid to have arifen.from the 
comet of 1759, which-at that time our author finds very conve- 
niently between the earth and the fun. 

From the commencement of the Perfian hoftilities to the 
cleanfing of the fanctuary, 2300 prophetic days: are faid to 
have paffed away, which now become years, But our:author’s 
reafoning we fhall extra& as a fpecimen of his..calculations 
and arguments. | | 

‘ Firft, we firid it ftands: upon record, the credibility of 
which cannot be controverted, that the firft great battle which 
was fought between the Perfians and the Grecians in the realms 
of Greece, was that ever famous battle which was fought in 
the Marathonian Fields, within ten miles of Athens ; and from 
thence called the battle of Marathon. And the very.day where- 
on this memorable battle was fought, we have regiftered by a 
faithful hiftorian. For as I have before mentioned in page 50, 
we are informed by Plutarch that it was on the 6th day of the 
month Boedromion, the 3d month in the Attic ‘kalendar after 
the fummeér folftice in the third year of the 72d Olympiad; 
which year was the 32d of the reign of Darius the Perfian, who 
iffued out the decree for rebuilding the temple, and ‘who called 
alfo for that curfe which the Almighty hath fince brought up- 
on the Romans for their deftruction of the temple.’ _ 


¢ But farther to prove the grand point of our pofition, that 
your reftoration mutt take place in lefs than 30 yeats, we muft 
again have recourfe to our chronology, whereby we find that 
the 32d year of the reign of Darius was the 3558th year of the 
world, and by deducting thefe 3558 years from 5830, the pre- 
fent age of the world according-to our chronology, we come to 
know that 2272 years have pafied.away fince that famous battle 
was fought);. and that, therefore, only about 28 remain to make 
up 2300. Hence it appears, the termination of thefe prophetic 
days 
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days muft be certainly near at hand, admitting that they com« 
menced when this battle was fought, and that they fignified fo 
many yeras. And we fay it may be, that they may end in lefs 
than 28 years, becaufe we know that the Perfians fent to de- 
mand earth and water of the Grecians as tokens of fubmiffion 
to their monarchy, fome few years before they fought this 
bloody battle. We think, therefore, that we ftand on firm 
ground, when we 4ffert that there are not 30 years to cottie ere 
your reftoration will take place. Thefe things then are well 
worthy of yourconfideration. And if on this occafion you pay 
fome attention to the predictions of the Holy Spirit by the pros 
phet Hofea, it may ferve to enlighten your minds on this fub- 
ject. For after the Lord had fpoken by him thofe words which 


_we have quoted in page 113, the Holy Spirit then, in the verfes 


which immediately follow in the fubfequent chapter, puts a 
word as it were in your mouths, by faying, ‘¢ Come and let us 
return unto the Lord, for he hath torn arid he will heal us, he 
hath fimitten and he will bind us up: after tao days will he re- 
vive usin the third day; in the third day he will raife.us up, 
and we fhalllive in his fight. Then we fhall know, if we follow 
on to know the Lord: His going forth is prepared as the niorn- 
ing, and he fhall come unto us as the rain, as the latter and fore 
mer rain unto the earth.” Where, by one day, it fhould feem 
the Holy Ghoft meant one thoufand years; feeing in another 
place it fays of the great Jehovah, ‘* A thoufand years in thy 
fight are but as yefterday (or one day) feeing that is pafled, as 
a watch in the night.” And if fo, then the Holy Spirit hereby 
fignified that after twothoufand years had expired, your nation 
fhould again revive in the third thoufand, but when thefe three 
thoufand years were to begin, was to be the fubject of fubfequent 
yevelation ; for we have no mention made of their commence- 
ment but in that vifion of Daniel of which we have here been 


fpeaking, which did not take place till many years after the time 
ot Hofea.’ 


We fear this comfortable profpect will be veiled by an unlucky 
fuggeftion in our extra&t; for if prophetic days, as in that in- 
ftance, fhould mean a thoufand years, alas! the comforts are 
far, ftill far diftant. 

Wonderful, however, as. our author’s prediction is, fome- 
thing more extraordinary follows. Britain is the Tarthifh 
whofe fhips are to convey the Jews ; and the prefent war be-. 
‘tween the Ruffians and the Turks is to be the means of refcuing 
‘the holy fepulchre from the hands of the infidels. Rome and 
‘the Porte are the fun and moon which Daniel tells us thall be 


-afhamed and confounded at the reftoration of the Jews; and 


thefe powers are alfo the bealt and the falfe prophet —Fye, 
this is abfolute fcurrility! if they muft be driven away, it 


fhould be without abufe. But the times of the commence- 
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ment of their power, and its probable duration, are faid entire. 
ly to coincide ; and we cam no longer refift :—all this is ex- 
plained at length, and we muft refer for it to our author. 
‘Mr. Beere will, we hope, excufe this little pleafantry, 
at the end of his long feries of calculations, efpecially 
as he fteps forward on unftable ground with as much confi- 
dence as when he was wholly fecure, His work, however, 
contains many judicious and valuable obfervations, for which 
we freely commend and thank him, As this volame may be 
the foundation of fome future controverfy, and as it may af- 
ford its readers much information, we have followed our au- 
‘thor with fuafficient clofenefs to render the one intelligible, 
and give a fufficient fpecimen of the other. 





“— 


Ti he Art of Criticifn; as exemplified in Dr. Fohnfon’s Lives of 
the moft. eminent Englifo Poets. 8vo0. 45. in Boards, .Hook- 
ham. 


HE Art of Criticifm,’ though reftrited to examples ad- 

duced from Dr. Johnfon’s celebrated performance, af- 

forded us much hope of information and inftruétion. We did 
not, indeed, expeét to find its principles unravelled, its nature 
defined, and objects difcriminated in a manner unknown and 
unattempted before. Yet we naturally thought that the pro- 
‘duéts of fo rich a foil, in which weeds were often intermingled 
with the fineft grain, would have afforded-ample fubje@ of exa- 
mination to a judicious hufbandman, and enabled him to point 
out the diverfity of their nature, for the benefit of his fellow- 
labourers, and fhewn what ought to be preferved and what era- 
dicated. Sorry are we to fay that we have reaped but little be- 
nefit from the prefent inveftigation. The doétor’s opinions ate, 
indeed, fometimes examined; and our author occafionally 
differs from, and agrees with him. Like him he is fevere 
in his ftri€tures on Gray, and praifes Watts for ‘ his hap- 
py and almoft incomparable fpirit of verfifigation.”” On the 
other hand, he affirms that Milton’s Paradife Loft is a * huge, 
chaotic romance,’ and his * narrative poems, admired by boys 
and common people, becaufe they contain wild undigefted fto- 
‘ries.’ He confiders Johnfon’s pathetic apoftrophe on the death 
of Garrick, as a < piece of atfeéted contempt.’ ‘ His Rambler, 
in animation and allurement, as inferior to the Adventurer; his 
Idler inane,’ and his morality in the work undef his immediate 
“infpetion, * of an indifferent, vulgar, worldly, and warped in- 
toa fufpicious caf.’—Vulgarity is objected to Johnfon in more 
places than one; but the remark certainly does not come with 
great propriety ‘fron this critical annotator, as the following 
; paflages 
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paflages (if we are to underftand by the word illiberality of 


manners, or fentiment) will ferve to evince : 


‘ As to theology; Milton is any thing of nothing; Tyini- 
tarian, Arian, Socinian, or neither, as fuited his poetry ; and 
I know not but he would have been Mahometan, or Diabolian, 
had Cromwell, ‘the devil’s fecretary, Milton being undér-fe- 
cretary, commanded it.’ 


Again, on the life of Yalden,.we have the following re- 
marks : 


‘¢ When Namur was taken by king William, -Yalden made 
anode. There was never any reign. more celebrated by the 
poets than that of William, who had. very little regard. for 
fong himfelf, but happened to-employ miniftets who pleafed 


-themfelves with the praife of patronage.” 


‘ This is a moft pungent fting, of contempt; but it.is cer- 
tainly fhameful to attribute good actions to worthlefs motives, 
and as foolifh for Johnfon to declare himfelf a Jacobire in every 
page. As to his laughing at poetry, he had indeed no relifh 
for any but didactic; and had he.been apprehenfive that ever a 
golden age (let no punfter remind us of his penfion) would be 
on earth, how fervently would he have prayed to have been de- 
livered from it; and how infipid and wretched mutt. he have 
deemed the condition of Adam and Eve before their fall, when 
neither taverns, venifon, nor flander, were in being! 


6 The laft and inthe laft paragraph of Yalden’s: life is fu~ 
perfluous.’. 


_ 'Thefe inftances, and many others occur, in which this au- 
thor fhews how eafy it is. to difcover the mote in a brother’s 
eye, how difficult to difcern the beam in our own ! 

In a page immediately preceding, a trifling error as to the 
meaning of a word, if it may be called one,: is pointed out: but 
faults of a much lefs defenfible nature appear in the aukward 
fentence which it follows : 7 


“* His What d’ye call it, a kind of mock tragedy, in which 
the images were comic, and the adtion grave.” From difpro 


portions always proceed burle/que, not feldom nearly the confe- 


quence of common things invelted with pompous diction in the 
Rambler. 


¢¢ His friends perfuaded him to fell his fhare.””—With all due 
fubmiffion to the lexicographer, I apprehend that exdeavoued 
to perfuade, would have been more proper ;. perfuaded to, being 
nearly tantamount to prevailed with.’ 

Here we intended to conclude’ our extraéts; but, in turhing 
over the leaves a fecond time, we were fo ftruck and amufed: 
with our author’s- patriotic panegyric om our Englifh expfana- 
tory interjections, that, confidering our readers may be fome- 
what of a fimilar difpofition with ourfelves, and that it will furs 
M2 ther 
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ther explain the nature of the critical difquifitions contained in 
the prefent volume, we tranfcribe it for their fervice and emo- 
lument. 


‘ The following tranflation of an infcription in Pope’s grotto 
has fomething inimitably foothing and delightful, and is, I 
think, fuperior to the Latin; and I fear not to rifk my opi- 
nion, that our language is fufceptible of more tendernefs and 
pathos than eitherthe Latin or Greek, which have xothing to 
come up to our ah’s! and oh’s! I allude to 


«¢ Nymph of the grot, thefe facred fprings I keep, 
And tothe murmurs of the waters fleep ; 

Ah, fpare my flumbers, foftly tread the cave, 
And drink in filence, or in filence lave '” 


‘ ] know not whether others, like me, fet their affections on 
pieces of writing fo as fometimes to difrelifh alterations even 
for the better, and can thus lay an equal claim to conftancy. 
It is hence perhaps that I prefer 

‘¢ Whoe’er thou art, ah! gently tread the cave, 

Ah! bathe in filence, or in filence lave.”’ 


¢ Ihave feen it, though dathe and /ave are too like; I think 
it would be better, 


‘Ah! fpare my flumbers, foftly tread the cave ; 
Ah! drink in filence, or in filence lave. 


¢ Repetitions have fometimes a {weet charm.’ 


A dialogue, fuppofed to take place between Johnfon 4nd J. 
Warton, concludes this performance. ‘The fame rudenefs and 
illiberality, poflibly not altogether unfuitable to one of the 
interlocutors, prevails in the fpeeches of both; and like- 
wife a redundancy of inelegant and ungrammatical phrafes, that 
are characteriftic of neither. 





The Deluge. A Poem. By the Rev. Fohn Roberts, M. A. 
. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. 6d. Evans. 


O’ our firft curfory perufal of this poem, we were, on the 

whole, pleafed with it ; and confidered it in many places as 
nod unhappy imitation of Milton’s forcible and claffic ftyle. On. 
a fecond perufal, however, our opinion was fomewhat altered ; 
many defects occurred, which we fhall proceed to exantine 
and point out, taking likewife due notice of the paffages which 
pleafed us. 

The philofophical obfervation at the beginning of the poem, 
and the defcription of the times preceding the flood, are not 
deftitute of ftrength or elegance. We abject indeed to this 
line : 


¢ Nor 
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‘ Nor could thy form, or gentle eloquence 
Prevail, O Noah.’ 


Tt cannot be fuppofed that a man’s form, whatever may be 
thought of his gefture, could have any effect in enforcing his 
argument. Inftead of ‘ or’ we fhould read ‘ nor.” The mif- 
take is not very capital, and we might have taken-it for an 
error of the prefs, had not a fimilar. one occurred ayain in the 
fame page. ‘The figns preceding the Deluge ‘are by no means 
happily chofen. 


‘ White fhine the breaking billows, filver foam, 

Prognofticating ftorm; the {creaming mew, 

And rav’nous dttern fkim along the brine 

Low dropping, or their pinions half inclofe 

In the dark /pray; bright fpots of ruddy fire 

Flecker the azure vault, with duiky hue 

Deep fkirted, couriers of the Storm—anon 

With furious expedition falls the rain 

Darting impetuous down; the fcowling tky 

Darknefs invefts, deep doleful fhade, one night, 

Night palpable’— 
To this paflage we have many objections. The bittern is 4 
river bird, that * fhakes the founding marth with bill ingulpht,” 
but never ‘ fkims low dropping along the brine,’ like the mew ; 
nor does the latter, nor any bird that we know, ‘ half inclofe,’ 
while flying, her wings in the ‘ dark fpray.” But why dar’ ? 
Is not the {pray the fame as the foam? and that furely is re- 
prefented as fufficiently luminous in the firft line. * Spots of 
fire,’ appearing in a blue fky, and edged with darknefs, may 
be a terrible, but does not appear to us a natural phenomenon. 
Nor are, ‘ to fall’? and ‘ dart impetuous,’ proper expreffions 
applied at the fame time, to the fame objeé&t. ‘ Skimming” 
and ‘ low-dropping,’ in a preceding line, ftand in the fame 
predicament. ‘The darknefs that enfues is certainly too tene-. 
brous, and the author appears in this and other places to have 
laboured too much to make his defcriptions terrible. Fewer 
words would have ftruck more forcibly. From this oppreflive 
night of clouds and thick darknefs, the ‘ vollied lightning’ that 
fucceeds, fomewhat relieves us : and we have no objection to 
the different fcenes of » horror and difmay,’ which it difclofes. 
¢ At thy voice 
The waters {wift afcend the rough fteep cliff; 
And in the bofom of the vale down fink 


At once’ , 








This, we fuppofe, is meant as an imitation of the 8th verfe 
in the 104th Pfalm, which fome commentators have fuppofed 
M 3 alluded 
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alluded to the Deluge. We cannot think it a happy one. After - 
the rifing of the waters in one line, they fhould not be exhi- 
bited as fubfiding in the next: for we are ftill but in the be- 
ginning of the flood; though the author immediately after is 
loft in the clouds, 


—‘ And hark! the ocean’s thundering gate 

Has burft its hinge, and on the continent 
Di/gorg’d us might; while on the winged ftorm 
Tetror triumphant rides. The difmal dafh 

Of wave on wave, loud howling winds, the earth 
Rent to her center by a thoufand fhocks, 

Each fhock, ‘a ruin, only founds the trump 

Of elemental war a pregnant cloud 

Dilaied, like one dark pavilion hangs, 

Dreadful fufpenfe! then burfts with all its rage 
Collected : cataracts of fmoking rain 

Their wild difpleafure /pend; earth-delving {pouts, 
Swift hurricanes, hails, blafting vollies, lan 
Made fea, the fea one wide write infinite.’ 


The laft line is expreflive, and worthy Milton; whom, it is 
needlefs to add, Mr, Roberts pretty clofely imitates both as to 
expreflion and incidents,— The ¢ fpirit of the waters ftalking 
abroad exulting,’ and ‘ Satan leaping fram his burning throne,’ 
are bold and poetic images. But how inferior is the removal of 
the * Armenian haunt,’ where 

—— ‘ Eve, efpoufed late, 
Slept upon Amaranth’s immortal bloom’— 
to the account given in the great original, whence the idea is 
taken ! 
On the dove’s fecond expedition from the ark it is faid, 


¢ Not again 

‘To beat her barriers, fhall the bird return ; 
No: in the wel]-known mead, or grove, a neft 
She weaves and warbles wild her artlefs notes ; 
Or drinks amibrofial nectar from the rill,’ 


We might here afk the:author, how this dove, the face of na- 
ture being entirely changed, could find out her ¢ well-known. 
meads and groves?’ How, or rather why, build a neft with- 
out her mate ; and how ‘ warble Aer artlefs notes,’ a mufical 
mode of expreffion, fyrely never ufed by doves, male or fe- 
male, fince or before the days.of Noah? 

Nature is next reprefented as reftoréd to more than priftine 
beauty. ‘ The eye was enamour’d of its charms,’ and‘ zephyr 
feed refrefhing breezes that imprefs’d not the meadow’s = 

The 
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The 
¢ Good patriarch, wide the lattice of the ark 
Unfolded, curious dome ; upon whofe roof 
Was etch’d the chronicle of month, and day ; 
While the fun, quivering thro’ her fable aie, 
Refleés the gleam of thoufand golden plumes, 
Star-fpangled infects, eyes of living fire, 
Darting their mingléd radiance thro’ the gloom.” 


This paffage is extremely obfcure. Are we to fuppofe, and we 
cannot, according to grammatical conftruction, underftand it 
otherwife, that Noah ventured out during the time that the 
flood-gates of heaven were fet open, to fketch his diary on the 
roof of the ark ? and that atthe fame time, (fo ‘ while’ muft fig- 
nify,) the fun fhone through a black gate, and ‘ reflected the 
mingled radiance that proceeded from golden feathers, infects 
{pangled with flars, and eyes of fire ??—Noah and his family 
quit the ark. A fketch of his three fons’ refpective defcendants 
is given. Some of Shem’s 


Sumatra fill, 

And Borneo cindtur’d by the burning line ; 
Or drive the furious Tartar, favage chin, 
From Pekin’s wall.’ 


Is it proper, becaufe Borneo lies under the equinodtial line, to 
fay that itis enclofed or furrounded by it? Or to charatterife the 
‘T'artars as repulfed from Pekin, when it is well known that 
China has more than once been conquered by their arms, and 
that its prefent monarch is defcended from them? The addrefs 
to the Negroes, introduced in the lift of Ham’s deftendants, is 
good: but an unfortunate miftake is committed in réfpect to 
the fous of Japhet; among whom we little expected to meet 
with the illuftrious poetical-perfonified being that clofes the 
mufter-roll. 





*——————- £ The Gothic fwarm 
Of Frank, and Vandal, and the blue ey’d hof 
That flirt the Baltic, Lapland’s frozen fons, 
And that fair jfle, which awes the continent, 
And on-her hoar cliff nurfes Liberty, 
Queen of the Sea, Britannia, from his feed 
Shall rife,’ 


Next we find that 


-—— * All ef the progeny, and pride 
Of Noah, difembark’d. 


Who? > the ifland of Britain, the Goths, Laplanders, &c. 
‘That the author-could not mean to be underftood {9, we will al- 
_ low; but hermight have expreffed himfelf with more perfpicuity, 
M4 and 
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and not have left us to guefs that Shem, Ham, and Japhet were 
the progeny alluded to. The birds, beafts, and reptiles follow : 


‘ The gaudy fluttering infect from the fun 
Kindles.the gleam of his tranfparent wing.’ 


The laft line is truly poetical; and the elaborate defcription of 
the rainbow, which fucceeds, in feveral places claims our ap- 
probation, To others we object, We do not like *« colours 
that frit the eye with a faint vibration,’ nor thofe that < fire 
the kindling ky.” The metaphor in the firft is confufed, and 
the fecond expreffion is too violent for the occafion. The firft 
addrefs to the Earth, though partly taken from Milton, is lu- 
dicrous, 

‘O fear not, Earth, again 


To fhed thy green luxuriance, nor to play 
Thy artlefs virgin fancies.” —— 


In the fecond, the aythor unluckily does not ftriétly adhere to 
truth, ; 





‘ Fear not, G Earth; contentious waves xo more 
With bitter blait thall fw eep thy gallant fons, 
Like trembling leaves, away; thy fure appeal 
Is yon bright curve.’ 
True, with refpec to a general inundation, but it affords no 
protection in regard to individuals. ‘ Waves {weeping with,’ 
or rather put in motion by < bitter blafts,’ are ftill fometimes 
fatal. The conclufion of this rainbow-defcription is picturefque ; 
but fome of the fcenery is mifplaced : 

— * Oft thall God gladden the groves 
Of myrrh, and the {weet wildernefs of balm 
With fhowers, and from his gay enamell’d bow 
Shed humid fruitfulnefs ; fome aged fpire 


Shall rife behind in penfive i ivy clad, 
And awful filence crown the lovely fcene.? 


What has this ‘ aged fpire,’ the ‘ penfive ivy,’ and * awful 
filence’ to do with the gay Afiatic fcene preceding it!—We 
could proceed in noticing fome other. trifling faults, but are 
aware that it may be alledged we have already been too fedul- 
ous in endeavouring to point them out, and have paid greater 
attention to this poem than its confequence required. Our ex- 
cufe is, and we hope a fufficient one, that had we heen lefs ex- 
plicit, our condemnation might have been attributed to ignor- 
ance, inattention, or private malice. It was neceffary to thew 
why we difliked it: for the poem is written by a graduate in 
arts, a fellow of one of the moft refpectable colleges of one of 
the moft famous univerfities in Europe, recommended ta pub- 


lic notice by proving the beft performance on the fubjeé pro- 
pofed, 
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pofed, and rewarded by a year’s income of the Kiflingbury farm, 
the annual ftipend for the moft eminent poetical candidate. From 
the f{pecimen before us, and worfe we have feen in former days, 
and from our having no right to fuppofe that any fuperior per- 
formance was rejected, we muft conclude that poetry is not a 
favourite purfuit among the matters of arts in Cambridge, and 
that the rent of the farm might be beftowed in a better manner. 
If the learned tribunal, however, are not allowed to change 
the obje&t of the donation, they might at leaft have pointed out 
fome of the more glaring errors, occafioned perhaps by the 
hurry of compofition: and thefe certainly fhould have been 
corrected before the publication. 





eT 


The Brunoniad: a Poem, in Six Cantos. 4t0. 35. Od. fewed. 
Kearfley. 


OUR readers will remember the unfortunate Dr, Brown, 

and his eccentric erroneous fyftem ; which as it preclud- 
ed thought, ftudy, and attention, was unfortunately popular 
among thofe who felt the inconvenience of labour, of reading, 
and reflection. It was our lot to be the decided enemy, not 
of Dr. Brown, but of his arrogance and errors, for we were 
called on to determine on the merits of his fyftem. Wehave 
already faid that Contention is no more, unleis Error thould 
arife from itsafhes, and the poifon be diffufed in other forms. 
We would willingly clofe the fcene with his mock heroic, 
which poffeffes much ingenuity and learning, with that por- 
tion of ferious burlefque which in poems of this kind isindif- 
penfible. 

As two tranflations of Ariftotle’s ‘ Poetic’ have lately paff- 
ed their ordeal in this Journal, we muft not commend or blame 
too haftily. The mock heroic, though of undoubted anti- 
quity, is not indeed treated of by the Stagyrite; but it is ge- 
nerally allowed by all critics on thefe poems, from the Ba- 
trachomyomachia to the Loufiad, that it fhould have all the 
properties of the true epic. The ftory muft be fingle and the 
defign obvious: in the Brunoniad we have no fingle objec, 
unlefs the removal of Dr. Brown to London be one; yet to 
this the different parts do not concur, nor does it appear that 
this is the neceflary refult of theevents. Again: Horace has 
told us that the poet fhould begin-in the middle ; but our au- 
thor is as regular as a Journalift: it fhould be enlivened by 
epifodes ; yet no epifodes occur. Perhaps, however, we are 
trying tke poet by rules which he difclaims; and his only ob- 
jet was to write an humorous poem on the late medical contefts 
which the eccentricity of Dr, Brown has occafioned, In this 

2 he 








he has fucceeded very well ; and though evidently a friend of 
the Brunonian fyftem, his partiality is not glaring or offenfive, 
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The following defcription of Brown is a fufficient proof of it. 


¢ Hail, parent Bacchus! whofe infpiring juice 
Can nobler views, fublimer thoughts infule 5 
?Tis thine alone t’evolve the filken chain, 
Where life half viewlefs holds her weak domain; 
Where the dim fpeck its little orb difplays, 
*Tis thine the pure enlivening flame to raife : 
*Tis thine, when youth rolls round its rapid freams, 
"To {well the mufcles and expand the Jimés, 
While Age himfelf, from pain and ficknef{s free, 
Lolls in his eafy chair and praifes thee. 

* *T was hence, great Bruno, thy untutor’d mind 
Left the dull load of matter far behind ; 
Led to inebriate at the rofy fpring, 
‘Fhy dauntlefs genius ftretch’d its ample wing. 
Hence, like the wellehoop’d cafk, a gulph profound ! 
Thy bold abdomen fwells a fpacious round ; 
Hence, fureexpulfion of all vexing care, 
The large carbuncle gilds thy forehead fair: 
Hence through thy veins th’exalted mixture flows, 
And hence the crimfon honours of thy nofe.’ 


The defcription of Dr. Cullen is, we think, equally‘ fpi- 


rited. 





¢ Neftor, who now that fable garment wore, 
Which many a grave profeffor deckt of yore, 
White as the milky dove, or Boreal fhows, 
His ample wig around his fhoulders flows, 
. And feventy rolling years in vain control 
The flights eccentric of his daring foul. 








He fees how fpafm the tortured frame affails, 

Alike when Tone or Atony prevails ; 

‘How fierce when high the purple currents flow, 

And how much fiercer when as much too low. 

Patient of toil, his labouring hands reitore 

Whate’er Germanic Hoffman taught before : 

Immortal fage! in whofe flupendous plan 

Shines forth a vital principle in man, 

Afk what deftroys the ftudent’s rofeate bloom 

When frowning Fate proclaims the day of doom ? 

*Tis fpafin, tis {pafm, th’exulting hero cries, 

And rolls in majefty his awful eyes. 

When baleful Febris with unhallow’d breath, 

Breathes on the panting wretch the blaft of death, 

_Afk& what fad caufe contraéts bis afpect wan, 

And, fhrinks his fubitance.into halfa man, baad J 
6 7 Vill 
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Fill from each pore the fweat break out amain, 
Speak the caufe' gone, although th’effect remain ? 

-’ Tis fpafm, ’tis fpafm, th’exulting hero cries, 
And rolls in majefty his awful eyes.’ 

Our author’s defcriptions fhow him to be well acquainted 
with the fyftems and.profeffors of the North: his battle is 
well conduéted, and his councils are marked by that grave 
burlefque which conftitutes the merit of the mock heroic. 

In the condué& of the poem many paffages are parodied from 
Virgil, and the fimilies have all the force and fometimes the 
elegance of the Mantuan poet. In general, our author’s 
powers feem to be fuperior to his labour and attention. Few 
paffages, even in the beft and moft animated parts of the po- 
em, occur, without being weakened by an unpoetical word, a 
feeble line, or an inaccurate rhyme : yet the general excellence 
of the whole fhows that thefe defeéts arofe from hafte rather 
than-inability. We have been much entertained by this per- 
formance, and we ought of courfe to recommend it; but the fub- 
ject, we fear, will make its circulation lefs extenfive, and con- 
tribute lefs to the author’s fame than his merit really deferves. 


Letters on Love, Marriage, and Adultery, addreffed to the right 
bon. the Earl of Exeter. 8vo. 25. 6d. Ridgway. 


GS Omething of fyftem, a little fentiment, and traits of ins 

formation, may be difcovered in thefe Letters ; but ideas, 
not naturally clear, are inveloped in affected and obfcure lan- 
guage, with a manner unconnected and rhapfodical, anda 
turgence that gives the air only of importance. We pafs over 
the introduction as perfonal and reprehenfible. ‘The Letters 
on Love contain many heterogeneous remarks and obferva- 
tions foreign to the fubjeét. The pofition moft applicable to 
our author’s fyftem is, that men and women, as diftin¢t beings, 
are imperfect ; to form one complete individual they muft be 
united, when the ftrength and energy of the male are blend~ 
ed with the delicacy, elegance, and fofter graces of the fe- 
male. ‘The author paints this union of fouls, incorporated 
by more intimate acquaintance, and cemented by offspring, 
in whom the parents again live over their youthful days, in 
the language of enthufiafm ; but this ftate of happinefs, too 
perfect not to be alloyed, is broken by the indifloluble vows 
which priefts, eager to augment their importance, have in 
vented; and fruftrated by the avarice, the ambition, aud con~ 
fequent tyranny of parents, From thefe latter fources the 
unhappinefs ofthe connubial ftate is faid to proceed, for the 
hands are joined without the union of hearts: or daughters, 
| fearing 
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fearing they may experience the conftraint and compuifion 
which they may have feen exercifed on others, chufe without 
attention and without difcernment their own partners. A 
match thus occafioned by-a tranfient temporary. acquain- 
tance, where the leaft folid qualities are the chief motives be- 
tween minds probably contaminated by deceit and intrigue, 
is not likely to produce happinefs. 

In this fyftem, and in our author’s arguments adduced to 
fapport it, there is fomething to praife and much to condemn. 
If we allow his {plendid colouring of a virtuous and well direct- 
ed affection, is it injured-by the higheft fantion which divine 
laws can give, or contaminated by its conneétion with religi- 
on? Would mankind be happier if their choice was not irre- 
vocable? and would not that real union of hearts be often 
fruftrated by light trifling engagements which would be en- 
tered into becanfe they might be recalled? Every queftion of 
thiskind may be refolyed by appealing to the general expe- 
rience of mankind, and the folation will not be in favour of 
our author’s fyftem. Again: if the tyranny and ambition.of 
parents fometimes produce unfortunate effects, do not their 
prudence, their judgment, and difcernment, often prevent dif- 
proportioned, and probably unhappy marriages ; when their 
interpofition by the thoughtlefs and eager maid is called tyran- 
ny, feverity, with a train of invedtives to be found in every 
novel? Every part of thefe Letters, relating tothe fubjects we 
have mentioned, is reprehenfible. 

But to turn to the more favourable fide, there is fome inge- 
nuity in our author’s eftimating the progreis of civilization, 
by an attention to the treatment of women, from the period of 
their flavery to that of their adoration; and he makes a very 
proper diftinction refpeing the intermediate period of chival- 
ry, where the delicacy and timidity are heightened from the 
contraft and from their precarious fituation; where, confe- 
quently, they are obje&s more tenderly loved and more reli- 
gioufly refpected. We fear too that there may be fome truth 
in his explanation of the fource of modern gallantry, froin 
the prevention of marriages of choice ; but the caufe of that 
prevention we would explain in a different manner, ‘The 
following obiervation refpecting education, though it may 
feem to lie on the furface, is truly juit and deferves attention. 


‘ The loweft ftate of barbarifin is indicated by unfeeling neg- 
ligence, fimilar to that of brutes, from whom barbarians are 
barely removed. ‘The common trant tion is into the extreme of 
exceflive care, by which all duties, all arts, all fctences are pre- 
cipitated into the mind. The indaftry of parents and tutors 
fthouid be employed to form habits of enquiry, dHcernment, eur 
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fitm integrity ; to cultivate a natural and exquifite fenfibility ; 
to form out of itan upright confcience ; and to clear the {prings 
of virtuous and happy difpolitions. Youth thus éducated would 
not furprife the ignorant by premature acquifitions ; but placed 
in any fituations their érrors;would not be material ; their minds 
and hearts being in a right direCtion, they would anfwer the 
purpofes of life in their proper feafons, and their progrefs in 
knowledge and virtue would be gradual and fure.’ 


There are one or two mifcellaneous paflages which we ought. 
tomention. Bacon has afferted, perhaps with truth, that fin- 
gle men-only are adapted ¢ to undertakings of extent and ha- 
zard either of fcience or patriotifm.’? ‘This pofition our at- 
thor oppofes ; but though it may be vulnerable, he oppofes it 
without fuccefs, for he only proves that, allowing the tact, 
men are happier by the lofs of this {plendid reputation if it is 
to be obtained at the expence of celibacy. The following paf- 
fage might afford much difcuffion, but to enlarge on a fingle 
part of a fmall work, to an extent difproportioned to the 
whole, is fcarcely admiffible. We fhall conclude our article’ 
by tran{cribing it, but we thall certainly not forget to refume 
the fubje&t on a more important occafion. 


¢ The differenee between the ftates of men governed by their | 
firft fenfations, and when governed by combined and reflected 
fentiments is fo great, that it has given probability and influence 
to the idea, that man confiils of two different beings, a foul and 
a body. When he is governed by fimple and grofs fenfations, 
he is {aid to confult only the pleafures of the-body ; when his 
attention is to more complicated, more exquifite, and internal: 
fenfations, he is faid to be under the government of the foyl. 





An Attempt to prove the Materiality of the Soul, by Reason and 
Scripture. With an Appendix, Jhewing the Influence of this 
Opinion upon the Faith and Pradice of Chriftians. By the 
Rev. Edward Holmes. 4. M. 8vo. 25. Longman. 


ME: Holmes has not adduced many new arguments in this 
work, nor has.he brought forward the old ones very ad- 
vantageoufly. The fulje&, we find, was new to him, and eve- 
ry author knows how difficult it is to arrange arguments till 
they have been matured by frequent reflection ; till they have 
been furveyed in every different light, and till their various 
connections and dependences have been accurately examined. 
Yet we find many traces of ingenuity in this attempt, and 
fufficient marks of acutenefs to induce us to enlarge a little 
on it, 
Itis not now neceffary to make an apology for confidering 
the foul as material, fince from the tenor of the facred writ- 
ings 
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ings on this fubject, it is only required to confider man as an 
accountable being. We are taught that the fmallef atom of 
matter depends for its exiflence on the will of the Lord, and 
the minuteft. incident is cognizable by his watchful care. The 
fame caufe which could, therefore, annihilate matter could an- 
nihilate fpirit; and if the parts which conftitute the body are 
not loft, but modified by new arrangements, man may ftilk be 
reftored to his former ftate by the power which firft created 
him, and confequently be at laft accountable, for the * deeds 
done in his days of nature.’ 

Human reafon, which knows fo little of the effence of mat- 
ter, muft be ftill lefs acquainted with fpirit: but as it was 
known that matter had no power of voluntary motion, the 
moving principle in us, it was fappofed, muft be fomething 
fuperadded to, and different from, matter. ‘This was the firft 
thought; and it may. poflibly be as-juft as it was obvious. 
But a farther enquiry into the forms of matter fhowed, that 
it was not the grofs inert fabftance fuppofed : in many in- 
fiances it had aétive powers, and was capable of beginning 
motions of the moft violent and important kind, But when 
the varied faculties of thought, reafon, memory, abftraction, 
imagination, and judgment, were confidered, it was found 
that nothing refembling thefe could be attributed to matter ; 
and therefore, that the foul muft be immaterial, for thinking 
matter was, phyfically, impoflible. Brutes were the next ob- 
jets of attention: they had nervous fibres to convey fenfa- 
tions, irritable ones to produce motion: they had a loco-mo- 
tive power, volition often apparently free, memory, fome por- 
tion of reafon, perception, and occafionally fome traits of 
judgment. The firft diftinétion made to account for this was, 
that they had life; that life, fo far as it was poffeffed by 
brutes, might be owing to a peculiar organization, and de- 
pend not only on this organization, but capable of being de- 
ftroyed by various powers. Yet, if a fingle idea was owing 
to organization, every one was not incompatible with it ; and 
brutes muft have fouls of an inferior degree, or in other words, 
matter might be made capable of thought.. To avoid this 
confequence, it was ingenioufly fuppofed, that God, whofe 
conftant agency appeared to be neceffary in this world, might 
be the living principle of brutes, that is, becaufe they muft 
not have a foul, they muft have an animating principle of a 
fuperior kind. In this ftate the queftion was when Dr. Prieft- 
ley publifhed his Difquifitions on Matter and Spirit ; and his 
metaphyfical Jabours are within the memory of every one. 

Mr. Holmes’ firit argument relates to brutes, and this, as 
we have faid, in our fhort hiflory of opiniops, is not eafily 
evaded. 
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‘evaded.. It is remarkable, as our author has obferved, that 
they are born with their limited powers almoft as perfe& asin 
their more adult ftate : they want only experience ; while in 
man, the powers of the mind are expanded and developed 
with the faculties ofthe body. This is ingenioufly urged:by 
our author, as-an argument that the foul muft be material, 
We have, however, formerly had cccafion to obferve, that-we 
fee nothing of the foul’s feparate exertions: conne&ted with 
the body fhe appears only through the corporeal medium : 
‘ her moft abftra&ted ideas are only derived from the fenfes, 
and refined, not-changed, by her chymic power. The great 
difference between men and brutes in what refpeéts the cor- 
poreal organ, is found in the-fize of the brain; by which, fo 
far as we can perceive, the extent of communication and the 
number of combinations are increafed. In children it has 
not attained this full fize, while its texture is more foft, which 
the diffections of foolith perfons have taught us is incompati- 
ble with its more aétive and perfeé& functions. This arga- 
ment, therefore, is-of little confequence ; for whatever the 
foul may be, its-ftate of perfection depends in thofe infances 
where -we can trace it, on the perfection of the body This 
circumftance too will anfwer our author’s argument refpect- 
ing the material organs of fenfe, which he thinks would only 
be necéffary to a material foul: the ftate of the fenfes depend 
on the ftate of the brain, with which the foul is intimately 
connected, whether it be material or no. That it muft be 
fomething materialwhich is affeted by material changes, is 
an argument founded on our total ignorance of the nature of 
matter and of {pirit; of courfe it is not admiflible. 

Mr. Holmes entangtes himfelfin a difpute with Locke uns 
neceflarily. We feize eagerly every attempt to defend him, 
as we fometimes are obliged with reluGance to oppofe him, 
Our author thinks that ideas do not depend on fenfation and 
reflection only, but fuppofes, with Dr. Reid, that they depend 
on. fenfation and perception. He is not aware (Mr. Locke 
knew it well) that fenfation is a reciprocal term, implying the 
aCtivity of the impreffion, and the capacity of the fentient 
principle to receive it. Without perception there could be 
no fenfation, for the picture on the retina, or the vibration of 
the cachlea, will neither convey the idea of images or founds, 
without the mind’s being capable of receiving, or even at- 
tending toeither. That the mind is paffive in receiving the 
perception our author raifes into an argument ofits material- 
ity. But this is a trifling one ; we know nothing of mind; 
and if we fubftitute the ftate of the brain for mind, we know 
it is not paffive in fenfation ; but we would not bring this as 
an 
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an argament fcr the immateriality of the foul. Mr. Locke 
contends that the mind is'always thinking: our author fup- 
pofes that; there are moments without thought; but we moft 
again repeat that we know nothing of the foul indepen- 
dent of the body ; and as connected with it, we find it fuf- 
ceptible of every ftimulus, and even of the ftimulus of the 
circulation, and of the various corporeal ftimuli of other or- 
gans, which occafion dreams. In thefe differences of opinion, 
we may fufpeét that Mr. Locke’s foul was always aétive: our 
author’s, from his own words, appears fometimes inert ;_ but 
we ought net to conclude that the one is immaterial, the other 
“a clod of the valley.’ 

We have mentioned the principal arguments, with fome re- 
marks which occurred to us in looking over this pamphlet. 
We do not wifh to conceal, that from a much more extenfive 
view of the fubjeét than we can take in this place, we think 
the arguments for the exertions of the foul, depending on the 
organization of the body while it is endued with life, feem to 
have the greateft weight; But in our prefent ftate of blind- 
nefs, where at beft we fee only through a glafs darkly, every 
difquifition of this kind muft end in doubts and difficulties. 
The beft-leffon that we can draw from it is to diftruft our own 
powers ; and inftead of prying into fubje&ts which feem-induf- 
trioufly concealed from us, to enquire into thofe by which we 
may become wifer and better ; fo that, whether in an earthly 
form, or as immaterial f{pirits, we may rife to life everlafting. 

The firft Appendix is defigned to fhow that our author’s fyf- 
tem is not inconfiitent with {cripture, for the word Ywuyn gener- 
ally means the life : and in the fecond Appendix Mr. Holmes 
endeavours to explain the influence this opinion fhould have 
on the faith and praétice of Chriftians. 





Chriff Crucified; or the Scripture Do trine of the Atonement 
briefly illuftrated and defended. In four Difcourfes upon that 
Subje&. By Caleb Evans, M.A. Small 8vo. 25. fewed. 
Buckland. ° 


PT HESE four Difcourfes contain almoft the laft farewell of 2 
diligent minifter, whofe life has been fpent in the fer- 
vice of religion, and who feems to have united diligence 
and integrity, to a confiftency .in the difcharge of his 
duty. We have met him.in our varied warfate repeat- 
edly, and it has been our fate often to differ from‘ him in 
opinion; but, in the progrefs of free enquiry, it is neceflary 
that each fhould give his fentiments, and offer the arguments 
on which they are founded, Their -force as well as their ef- 
fects 
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feéts will be varied and modified by habits, by education; per- 
Kaps by prejudices; and it will be no more furprifing that men 
fhould differ in opinion, than that their fize or their bulk thould 
vary. This muft often be our apology for difcuffions, and per- 
haps oppofition; and, while we do it without petulance or 
afperity, we trait that no man of real abilities will be difpleafed 
at the attempt.—This introdu€tion we could not refrain from, 
while foftened by out authot’s almoft telling us, that thefe 
were his laft words: it is not; indeed; applicable to'what we 
have to fay of his fefmions: 3 | 


_ €It is now, fays Mr. Evans, thirty years fince you firft called 
me to become one of your minifters, in corineGioh with my ho- 
nouréd father, whofe memory will ever be dear to me, as I 
hiave reafon to believe it will to thany of you. I began my mi- 
niftry amongft you, as fome of you may poflibly: remember, 
with a difcourfe from thofe words of Paul to the Corinthians, 
J} determined not to know any thing amongit you, fave Jefus 
Chrift and him crucified. And now, that I.4m advancing fatt 
to the clofe of my life and miniftry, and have ,reafon to expect 
that at no very diftant period I fall be numbered with. my fa- 
thers, and called to give up my account, I wifh thefe fermons 
to ftand as.a humble memorial of my firmeft adherence to the 
fame do¢trine, which has evér been uniformly and zealoully 
preached to you by each of yout prefent as well as former mi- 
nifters.  I'defire to die tefti ying that this is the gofpel of the 
grace of God, wherein ye fland, : 


. The Scripture Doérine of the Atonement we have always 
confidered as fupported by the -fpirit and tenor of the facred 
writings, Qur Saviour certainly fpoke of his death as an 
event neceflaty to our falvation, and gave up the ghoft only 
when he could fay—*‘ It is. finifhed.’ It is evident that this 
termination of his-inea,nation was a part of that myfterious 
fcheme of redemption eftablifhed from the beginning; but how 
it was connected with the other parts of this {cheme, or what 
that was, we cannot comprehend, nor indeed has it ever been 
explained. Like other myfteries of the Gofpel-difpenfation, it 
has been concealed; and, moft probably, would be totally beyond 
our conception in this limited ftate. We have no ideas but 
from effects: we judge of matter only from its refiftance and 
other properties, and of fpirit we reafon from the abfence of 


tliefé properties. . Is it then furprifing-that negative ideas, ab- 
fracted from what in a pofitive form is.imperfect, fhould appear. 


frange, uncommon, or be incomprehenfible? ‘The greatett 
miracle would have been, that without any idea of {pirit, we 
could at all judge of its union or feparation. If then we believe 


in divine infpiration, we muft believe what the fcriptures de- 
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cidedly tell us: that it is contrary to our judgments arid expe 
rience is no argument, when it is on fubjeéts of which we 
_ can neither judge or have any experience. ' Would a man born 
blind be.juftified in denying the reprefentation of a convex, bo- 
dy. on a.canvas, becanfe his fenfes.tell him the picture is flat ; 
and that to be convex is contrary to his pofitive knowledge and 
ience? The advocates for free enquiry, and the ufe of 
their reafon, miftake the fubje&t; and their arguments would 
only be of importance, if we were intimately acquainted with 
the nature of fpirit; indeed more intimately than we are with 
the nature of matter. Dr. Prieftle y has told us, in his Optics, 
that fome philofophers have fuppofed our ideas of refiftance in 
matter do not proceed fromthe body, but from {pheres of re- 
pulfion; and this feems to be nearly his own opinion : it is pro- 
bably jut and accurate,, Muft- we then yive up the didates of 
experience on a fubje& with which we are daily converfant, and 
mfift, om its. being allowed in one of which we have. not. been 
converfant, and of whichwe can form no idea? A philofopher, 
who knows how much we are ignorant of, even in things of this 
world, will not be furprifed that we'fitould be i ignorant of much 
more in what regards another. 

But thefe few reflections, defigned to fhow that we fhould not 
always peremptorily reject what we. cannot eafily conceive, or 
the, tendency of which we cannot confiftently explain, muft not 
carry us t6o far. - They might have been eafily expanded—it 
is neceflary, however, to return to Mr. Evans. His text is 
1 Cor: ¥.°23, 24, We preach Chrift crucified, &c. He con- 
tends'that. the pointed language of St. Paul, who dwells re- 
peatéedly on’the crucifixion, fhows that the death of Chrift was 
not ‘accidental, or an unimportant part of the Chriftian faith. 
This point he preffes with much energy and fuccefs; and, from 
it, he obférves, we are led to account for fo much having been 
faid of the original, eternal, and unchangeable divine Sigaity 
of ‘ourSaviour’s perfon. ‘The divinity and pre-exiftence of 
Chrift; as a part therefore'of the fubje&t, are fully infifted on, 
and ably fipported. He refts on it as a fact, that the doétrine 
of Chit crucified, which the apoftles preached, was the doc- 
trine Of the atonement : he was crucified ror our fins; and this 

_is undoubtedly the language of prophecy, as well as of reve- 
lation. 

His next Sermon is on the oppofition made to ‘the Gofpel, 
“ which was to the Jews a ftambling-block, and to the Greeks 
foolifhnefs.’ This oppofition is an argument with Mr. Evans 
that the atonement was the doétrine preached by the apottles ; 
for the refurreétion fram the: dead was generally believed, ex- 
| cept 
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cept by the Saducees, a fmall.fe@, and of no great importance. 
A fyftem of pure morality would neither have’ been a ftumblimgs | 
block to thd one, nor foolifhnels to the other': it was the doc- 
trine of the expiation, (for we would avoid’ the tefims éxpiatory- 
offering, fin-offering, or vicarious facrificé, as leading to fyf- 
tems We canriot approve of, and are not willing to defend)’ which 
frightetied both ; a doétrine which Mr. Evans goes on to fhow 
is found in the Old Teftament, and feems defigned to lead us 
On to the fuller. manifeftation of it in the New. . ‘auae 

~ The third Sermon is.on the unreafonablenefs. of the oppofi- 
tion, both of Jews and Greeks to, the Gofpel; but the long 
difcuffion of the hiftory and nature of facrifices; and indeed 
every explanation of the end and defign of the atonement, we 
wifh to avoid. ‘Tt is enough that thé doétrine*is’ of divine res 
velations: it is certain that the whole fubjeé& is above our com- 
prehenfion, for « God’s ways aré not as out ways, nor God’s 
paths as our paths,’ , ' 

’ The fubje€t, of the laft Sermion is, * Chrift, the Wifdoni of 
God and the Power of God.’ In this difcourfe our author ex- 
plains the Gofpel as it,is, ‘and fhows in what refpeéts the power 
and the wifdom of God are confpicuous in it, and particularly 
in the doétrine of the atonement. As we have profeffed our 
ignorance, and in the prefent ftate, our probable incapacity of 
comprehending the infinite {cheme of divine benevolence, we 
cannot be expected to coincide with every. part of the following 
extract: we felect it, however, as an advantageous {pecimen 
of thefe difcourfes. 


¢ But itis pleaded, that this way of falvation, however much 
we. may a it difplays the juflice and holinefs of God, 
gives Us an ill impreflion of his benevolence and mercy. That 
a being fo rigorous as not to forgive offences without a full 
fatisfaction, cither from the offender himfelf, or his fubftitute for 
him, is far from being an amiable charaéter, and falls fhort of 
that point of excellence which welook for and often find in hu- 
man‘charatters. 7 Nas % 

‘ This objection, however fpecious, is far from»being folid, 
and, I flatter myfelf, when, thoroughly examined it,will be 
made to appear altogether inconfiftent and abfurd. 

‘No one furely would fuppofe that a judge who fijould find 
out an expedient whereby it would become perfectly fafe for 
him to exercifée infinitely greater mercy than he could have 
done upon any other plan, without endangering the law, 
lowering the fanctity and importance of it, or at allleffening 
the purity, vigour, and extent of it, would become lefs benevo- 
lent or lefs merciful, than as though he bad made: ufe‘of no 
fuck expedient, and taken no. care to eftablifh the dignity of 
the law, but wantonly exercifed a mifchievous kind of mercy 
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without making the leaft provifion againft the abufe of it. Or 
would not his neglecting the interefts of juftice and holinefs in 
his exercife of mercy, grealy fink his. character, and prove him 
indifferent, if not an-enemy to both? 

¢ If obedience to any wife and good law be of the leaft import- 
ance to-a community, and it cannot be a wife or a good law if it 
be not ; it then follows as.a direét confequence, that it is the 
part even of Benevolence itfelf as well as of juftice, to do every 
thing that can be dune, to fanétion and enforce fuch obedience, 
fo far aS it may not interfere with the exercife of mercy. The 
not doing of this can only fhew a carcleffnefs about obedience, 
and a contempt of the law, not alove of mercy. 

¢ What can more fully apply to the cafe before us? Is the 
divine benevolence and mercy, or the doctrine of the natural 
placability of the divine Being, degraded by the dottrine of 
the atonement? Strange that the remoteft degree of this kind 
fhould ever have arifen in the human mind. The doétrine of 
the atonement exalts the divine benevolence, in a manner and 
to a degree beyond the power of imagination to conceive. The 
whole fyftem of falvation through the blood of the lamb, is a 
fyftem of the pureft and mof€ exalted benevolence that ever 
warmed the heart, if I might fo fpeak, of that great and glo- 
rious Being who gave it birth, and whofe name and nature is’ 
Love,’ | 

Perhaps a faftidious critic ‘would find thefe Sermoris too full 
of that kind of repetition, which, though neceffary to connect 
the chain of reafoning to an audience, is tirefome to the rea- 
der; he-may difcover that the arguments‘are not always con- 
nected with fkill, and that they are occafionally weakened by 
diffufenefs ; but he will at the:fame time difcover fo much true 
piety, fuch an eager zeal in defence of the real ditates of ré- 
velation, againft innovation, that ‘thefe little blemifhes will be 
no longer remembered. 





Aétions of the Apoftles, tranflated from the Original Greek. By’ 
the Rev. Fobn Willis, B.D. Vicar of Ridge, Herts. 8ve.: 
30s. 6d. én Boards. : Robfon.... «> #& 7 


ie has been, and fill continues to -be, the opinion of many 
+ divines,. that the ftyle of. the Englith verfion of ‘the Holy 
Scriptures is uncouth, obfolete, and vulgar. The expreffions. 
too. often afflume a, meannefs which. feems even to degrade the 
majefty.and dignity of patriarchal maxims and apoftolical tenets. : 
To remedy this defe&t, and to reftore to the writings of facred 
authors this: original and-undifputed fublimity, feveral attempts 
have been’ made to’ intreduce’ new tranflations ; and, though 
never fanctioned by public‘authority, yet the approbation of in- 
> vi dividuals 
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Sividuals has been fufficient’ to convince the world of the uii- 
y of the attempt. “We are forry to fay that Mr. Willis will 
ever receive from impartiality and from candour the applaufe 
which has been beftowed on his predeceffors and contemporaries 
in fimilar undertakings ; and he will, no dcubt, pardon us, if 
we join him in his good wifhes, and hope that, ‘ his imperfec- 
tions may be the means of awakening others of fuperior talents 
to exhibit a more perfect and fuitable refemblance of the divine 
original.’ From beginning to end it is: * confufion worfe con- 
founded ;’ and, inftead of elegance of di€tion and correétnefs of 
ftyle, we meet with every thing that can difguft and difpleafe. 
By way of amendment, the term ‘ high roads’ is introduced 
for ‘ ways’ —* an angel of divinity,’ for ‘ an angel of the 
Lord ;’ and, for the’ firft time, we have feenthe new compound 
adjective, * Jupiter defcended,’ ufed in the Scriptures. Does 
Mr. Willis think that ‘ to make an ejeétment,’ is more familiar 
to the reader than ¢ to lighten the fhip,’ as in the vulgar tran- 
flation? And does he imagine that there is more fimplicity, and 
confequently more beauty inthe words, ‘ Claudius Lyfias to his 
excellency governor Felix fendeth compliments,’ than ‘ Claudius 
Lyfias to the moft excellent governor Felix fends.greeting?’? Why 
is part of the fifth and of the fixth verfes.of chapter the nintk 


omitted ; and, in fhort, why, fhould the .book which records © 


the hiftory of the apoftles after our Saviour’s refurreGjon be no 
longer known by the name of * Aéts of the Apoftles,’ but * Ac- 
tions of the. Apoftles?’. It will be fufficient farther to obferve, 
that Mr. Willis is as defirous as ourfelves that his new tranflar 
tion fhould be referved only for a chofen few, fince by felling 
his ill-digefted 296 pages for half a guinea in boards, he dif- 
dains to be covered with duit in the libraries of thofe who pur- 
chafe books more for fhow than for ufe. : 
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A Tour through Part of France, containing a Defcription of 
Paris, Cherbourg, and Ermenonville; with a Rhapfody com- 
pofed at the Tomb of Roufeay. Ina Series of Letters. S8vo, 
6s. in Board;. Cadell]. 


HESE. Letters, we are informed, were written in the 

fummer of 13788, on a month’s excurfion through part, 
of France ; in which the author, in quitting Brighthel.nflone, 
paid a vific to Cherbourg, Paris, and Ermenonville. He 
landed with his company at Dieppe, which is a large and 
populous town; but where they had little reafon to be fa- 
tisied with the accommodations it afforded. 


* Nothing, fays the author, can be more ridiculous to an 
sot N 3 Enghth 
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Englifh:. eye; nor one would think, to the eye of common 
fenfe, than, the. drefs of this people. Every rank, age, and 
fex, with their hair. dreffed, powdered, and toupee’d, froma 


‘child of fix to aman or woman of fixty. Sailors, frifleurs, 
-and gentlemen, all dreffed without diftinétion. The habits of 


the women are ftill more curious, and difgufting than thofe of 
the men; they go without hats; the lappets of their ugly 


‘caps flying about their ears, and their petticoats fearcely reach- 
‘ing to their knees; indeed their ideas of delicacy mutt be to- 
tally different from thofe of their fex on our fide of the water; 


it is very common ‘to fee a woman, or half a dozen together, 
f{tanding in the open ftreets ; and without a blufh, or the leaft 


* confcioufnefs of impropriety, performing the offices of na- 


ture.’ 


The royal manufactory of fnuff and tobacco, at this place, 

4s worthy of obfervation. Six hundred men are employed 
in one building, which is very large, handfome, and com- 
modious. The aathor remarks, that thefe men, naot- 
withftanding the dirty nature of their employment, do not 
negie& their heads, which are powdered and peruqued very 
finely. 
' From Dieppe, the traveller proceeds to Cherbourg, where 
he gives-‘the moft -diftin& account that we have feen of the 
ftupendous works carrying on in the entrance of that har- 
bour. Our readers, we are perfuaded, will be gratified with 
the following detail of them. 


‘ € The extent of the mouth of thé harbour of Cherbourg? 
from either coaft, is fix miles ;—the defign of the works has 
been to raife a barrier, of fufficient ftrength, to prevent the 
irruptions of the fea, and to give the fhips within the harbour, 
a fecure anchorage. For that purpofe, the original defign was 
to have filled up the fpace of five ‘miles with cones; leaving 
an entrance.of half a mile on each fide. They: defigned to 
fink them clofe together, fo as to have joined at the bafe ; and 
the vacancies arifing from their conical form, to have-been 
filled up with ftones, flrongly cemented, They have funk fix- 
teen of them ; five of which have been wholly wafhed away, 
and three partially fo ; what remains: of them may be feen at 
low water; there are eight ftill left intire. 

* Being thus difappointed in the fuccefs of their original 
fcheme, and alfo determined by the immenfe expence attend- 
ant On its profecution, they were obliged to relinquifh their 
hopes, ‘and ‘to adopt afecond plan on the ruins of the firft, 
which ’tis probable will be of confiderab'e fervice.. It'appears 
that each cone has coft 70,0001, and that, in order’ torfill up 
the whole extent, there muft be an hundred and fifty cones ; an 
expence wonderfully enormous, and which, in the prefent em- 
barraffed flate of their finances, they could by no means fi 7 
| : ' There 
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There are two cories partly built and preparing to be funk ; 
which are the laft they will attempt. 

¢ ‘the ground being marked out by the cones, at prefent 
ftanding, they are now forming an immenfe wall to reach 
acrofs the whole extent of five miles: five thoufand ‘men are 
daily employed at it ; and a vaft number of veffels are conti- 
nually carrying the {tones from the town to depofit them there 5 
which are fupplied from a huge rock that overhangs the town. 
They have already {ucceeded fo far, as to raife a bank nearl 
acro{s, in fome parts much higher than in others. The wall 
is confiderably above low water; fo that you may walk from 
one cone to the other in fome places. They intend building a 
wall upon the top, the fuccefs of which is doubtful ;—the 
bank is, at prefent, immenfely wide; being full five hundred 
feet in breadth at the bafe, and a hundred and twenty at the 
top; when it arrives to a given height, they cement it, by 
throwing a quantity of red fand, procured from: Italy, be- 
twixt a laying of ftones; which, when wafhed by the falt- 
water, proves from a loofe fandy fubftance, as folid and as 
hard as ftone.—TIt will be a long time before the whole is com- 
pleted. Notwithftanding the Fanoete of the wall may be un- 
certain, there will be, without it, a fufficient barrier to anfwer 
the moft important purpofes ; at low water, the bank will 
keep the harbour fafe and ferene; and the period of high wa- 
ter.is fo fhort (which is the only dangerous time,) that a fhip 
of tolerable fize may eafily ride out a ftorm; befides, at all 
times the agitation of the fea muft neceffarily be lefs, on‘ac- 
count of the obftruction that the waves will meet with. It is 
conjectured by fome, that the bank may not be of fufficiént 
fecurity ; that, by the fury of ftorms, and the perpetual dath- 
ing of the’fea, it may be dilapidated or wafhed away; and’by 
others, that the entrances will be liable to be obftructed and 
choaked up. 

* The two cones, that aré now preparing to be funk next 
fummer, are very curious, and give an exatt idea of the whole 
proceis, The fea comes up to them at high water, in the yard 
where they are built, to about half their height, They are 
compofed of huge wooden bars, firongly cramped together 
with iron,’ fo as to be of a moft gigantic ftrength and figure ; 
they are tixty-two fect-in height, and about fifty in diameter 
at the bafe. ‘The method of raifing them, carrying them out 
to the place of their deftinationy and there depofiting them, is 
extremely curious. An immenfe number of large. cafks (of 
which I noticed to the amount of an hundred and fifty in the 
yard) are faftened round the bafe of the cone, fo as éntirely 
to furround it: as the tide rifes,. the cone is buoyed up by the 
cafks, and carried off upon the water, towed by veffels, inte 
the harbour ; when arrived at its deftined fituation, the catks 
are difengaged, and the cone finks to the bottom ; it is imme- 
diately filled with ftones as faft as poffible, ftrongly cemented 
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cite with red clay ; the performance of which takes up 
fome weeks, during which. is the critical time ; as the danger 
of being wafhed away is before they. are filled, being afterwards 
fecure; one, that was funk in the evening, was wafhed the 
next morning, upon the quay.’ ‘ 


Defcriptions: of Paris and Verfailles are now become fo 
trite, that they can fearcely prove interefting to an Englifh 
reader ; ; but the author of thefe letters has conduéted his nar- 
yative in fach a manner, that, by little cafual circumftances, 
frivolous incidents, and particular charaéters, he conftantly 
endeavours to keep the attention awake with fome appear; 
ance of ‘novelty. At Ermenonville, however, about four 
leagues from Chantilly, he finds a.f{cene more fuitable for 
entertainment, or, at leaft, for his own gratification, Here 
the late celebrated Rouffeau paffed the evening of his life ; 
and the author of the Letters, who feems to bé an enthofiaft 
in his admiration of that .writer, defcribes every object in 
terms of the Rtrongeft partiality. This place i is the property 
of the marquis de Girardin, near whofe chateau was the 
lodge of ‘the célebrated writer abovementioned, 


: Roufteau, fays the author, only inhabited the attic flory, 
which was but for a temporary refidence ; as there was a rural 
cottage building for him, in- the gardens,—In this room he 
died. In au account of the. death of Rouffeau, which I have 
fomewhere feen, he is faid, in a converfation with his wife, to 
have défired Mts. Rouffeau to throw open the window of his 
room, a few minutes before he-expired ;—and there, to have 
admired the verdure of the fields, and the beauties of nature. 
This account inuft have been erroneous; as that part of thé 
houfe is fo totally {urrounded with tyees,‘clofe up to the very 
window, that not the leaft vettige of the charms of nature 
can be difcerned, except it be in trunks of pine, and fir-trees. 
—I learned many of the particulars of his mode of life, and 
beheld with a facred awe, many things that once he ufed.— 
Every incident, the moft trivial, becomes’ dignified and inte- 
refting, when it relates to fuch -a man ;—and circumftances of 
this kind, fuch as the apparel he wore, the chair on which he 
fat, and ‘the bed on which he flept, are particularly attrac- 
tive, a> imprefling ideas of perfonality.. I obtained fome relics 
of this greit man;. and heaving a figh at the vanity of human 
li'e, withdrew trom the {pot.? 


Ina fmall ifland in a lake, is the tomb of Rovuffeau, who 
had, a little before his death, defired of the’ marquis that he 
might be buried ‘in fome part’ of the gardens. ‘The infcrip- 
tions at this place are numerous, and. all’ of them the com~ 
pofition of the marquis; to whofe poetical genius, how- 
ever, we cannotfay that they do much honour, The author . 
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ef the Ietters has endeavoured to compenfate for this defect, 
by a rhapfody, written at the tomb of Roufleau ; of which 
the following extract may ferve as a {pecimen, 


¢ Here let me reft ; where fpreads this hallow’d fhade ; 
And the tall poplar gives a calm retreat ; 
This ftone, be-damp’d with dew, in mofs array’d, 
And deck’d with poefy ; my raptur’d feat. 
Loft to the world ; to human troubles loft ; 
To all the cares that life’s vain progrefs meet ; $ 
Nor touch’d by envy, nor by paffion toft ;— 
Fain the fond charms of folitude I’d greet ; 
And woo, with ardent vow, thee, Meditation {weet ! 
All flill and filent is the fcene ; 
All fill, as thoughts that yet remain 
Within ‘the darkfome cavern of the brain ;— 
All hufh’d as folemn fleep ;—as midnight, qll fereng. 
No ftep unlicens’d, or unholy treads, 
On haunts celeftial, fuch as thefe ; 
No voice unhallow’d interrupts the reign 
__Of harmony, and purity, and peace. — 
No noife is heard —fave where the gentle breeze, 
Ryftling amid the tufted trees, 
Before yon facred fhrine bows down their rev’rend heads: 
“" Save where the zephyrs foft as infant love, 
Wake the {till murmurs of the grove ; 
And as the hallow’d and fequefter’d bier, 
Shake from th’ impending leaf, for aye, the honey’d tear.’ 


Thefe Letters are, in general, agreeably written, and dif- 
cover the author to be a man of fentiment and tafte. But 
we cannot fubfcribe, in every inftance, to the juftnefs of his 
reflections, though we can pardon fome excentricities in a 
writer of twenty: -three years of age. 





A Fourney through Sweden, containing a detailed Account of its 
Population, Agriculture, Commerce, and Finances; to which 
is added, An abridged Hiftory of the Kingdom, and of the 
diffirent Forms of Government, from the Acceffion of Guftavus 
Vafa, in M,D,XXII]. With fome Particulars relating to 
the Hiftory of Denmark, and to the Life of Count Struenzee. 
Written in French by a Dutch Officer, and tranflated into 

- Englifo by William Radel: fe, A. B. 8vo, 55. 6d. in Boards. 


Kearfley, 


THs traveller profeffes to have fet out with the refolu- 
tion of obferving every thing curious, either in the 
roduétions of nature or in the performances of art, in Swe- 
den; and, indeed;. he feems not to have been remifs in the 
profecution of fuch an extenfive defign. He begins with 
| eee ee eee ee remark- 
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semarking, that ‘this country confifts entirely of one conti- 
nied’ rock of granite, covered in’ different’ places with a 
greater or lefs quantity of earth, which, though agriculture 
has for fome years been ‘greatly encouraged, is for the mot 

art badly cultivated. ‘The country 1s very thinly inha- 

ited ; and, in’ fome -diftriéts, our’ author ‘has pafied 
through deferts of twenty or thirty leagues in extent, where 
he could perceive only a few poor huts, ovéthung by firs, 
of which there are fome immenfe woods, without any mix- 
ture of other trees. To this defcription there are, happily, 
however, fome exceptions. . Sudermania, and all the fouth- 
ern parts of Upland, are. well cultivated ; Scania is faid to 
be very beautiful; and the cultivation of Oftrogothia is 
much exteHeds But, according to our author, the labours 
of the “mines, the works which relate tothem, the manage- 
ment of the forges, and the manners of the people, are fub- 
jects for inveftigation, which fufficiently repay the trouble of 
a journey into Sweden. ‘* I have feen among mines of 
iron,’ fays he, ‘ the fimplicity of the golden age; and 
though i in fome places {carcely any thing appears to the eye 
bpt rocks, whofe bowels contain the materials of fteel, I 
have there found men with hearts uncontaminated by any of 
its qualities.’ . 


Our author agrees with othér travellers, that the common 
people in Sweden make their bread but once, or at moft, 
twice in the year. ' It confifts of rye mixed with oats, aud 
is called knikkebroé, or hakebroé. This they form into 

cakes of the figure and fize of a common plate, and of the 
shicknefs_of a little finger: they then make a hole in the 
- middle, and the peafants firing them together by hundreds, 
-and fufpendthem from the-cielings of their houfes. The 
bread: of .this, fort, though immoderately hard, is not ill 
tafted ;..and. it often appears at the tables of perfons of .the 
firft difting&tion, accompanied with wheaten bread of very ex- 
cellent colour and flavour. In times of fcarcity, and efpe- 
cially in the north of Dalecarlia, they add to the. meal of 
rye and oats, the bark of the birch-tree, well broken and 
pounded; and-this bread, we are told, becomes then fo 
hard, that. nothing but the tooth of a Dalecarlian feems able 
to penetrate it. 

_,Qur author, foon after his arrival, defcended into the 
copper-mine, at Kopparberg, where he took a fubterraneous 
walk at the depth of. more than a thoufand feet from the 
furface of the. earth. This extraordinary fcene having been 
: examined 
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examined hut by few travellers, we fhall lay before our read* 
ers the account of it’ as delivered in the prefect work» 
though perhaps we have introduced them to the fame fubject 
on. a former. occafion. _- 


« At length, by pafling parly. through: alleys fupported by 
timber work, and partly under vaults felfdupported, I arrived 
at thofe vaft hails, whofe tops and extremities the feeble light 
of our faggots could not reach. In fome of thefe halls there 
are forges.at which they manutacture and repair the tools ufed 
in the mine; and the heat in them is fo exteffive, that the 
workmen are all entirely as naked as nature produced them. 
Others ferve for magazines, either of gunpowder, for the pure 
pofe of explofion, or of cotds and other neceflary utentils; 
and between thefe the communication is by the. alleys already 
mentioned. There are'fome of thefe halls in all the galleries, 
and between each gallery ‘are either fteps or- ladders. Befides 
thefe, there are openings hollowed perpendicularly from the 
outer furface-to the loweft gallery, which ferve for the admif+ 
fion of air, and through which heavy commodities are lowered 
in barrels, by means of pulleys kept for that purpofe con- 
tinually moving, during the whole time of work. Horfes 
are ftationed at the top of the mountain, for the purpole of 
working thefe pulleys, and the barrels are held by. iron chains, 
which are ufed inftead of common ropes, on account-of the 
deftruétive quality of the vitriolic and coppery vapours arifin 
from the bottom of the mime; even the chains do nut | 
long in thefe vapours, and they, therefore, often ufe ropes 
made of hog’s briftles or cow’s hair. On this account, and in 
order to prevent other accidents, the workmen are prohibited 
from afcending and defeending from the bartels, and are ob- 
liged to ufe the more tedious route of the ladders. Thefe 
openings alfo, with the fubterranean fires, and other phyfieal 
caufes, produce in the lowett galleries fuch currents of air, «as 
in fome places can be faid ‘only ‘to refemble tempefts; but 
without this method of ‘purification, the air -would be fo. unfit 
for breathing, that no perfon could exift for a quarter of an 
hour. The alleys which ] have mentioned are fometimes of 
the height of five or fix feet, and fometimes fo low that it is 
neceflary to creep along them ; in thefe the currents of air are 
the moit violent and dangerous, for it often happens that when 
a profufe perfpiration-has been brought on by the heat of the 
forges, you are met by one of thefé currents, which are‘al- 
ways as cold as ice, and which even freeze the fweat upon 
your body, 

- © The vaults, which are not fupported by timber prefent 
fometimes very remarkable appearances ; prifms of . different 
fisures being formed by the cryittallization of the vitriol which 
trickles down them. Imagine a thoufand pointed projections, 
like thofe in fugar-candy, but of the length of eight, ten, 
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twelve or twenty feet, and of the moft beautiful green colour, 
hanging from the top of thefe vaults, and reflecting the light 
from their various-formed fides over the ore with which the 
partitions are filled. © 

« In a gallery feven hundred feet under the furface of the 
earth, they diftolve this vittiol, and force it from the mine by 
a curious hydraulic contrivance. The water of a confiderable 
{pring is putin motion by a machine worked by horfes ; this 
water diflolves the vitriol, and afterwards precipitates it through 
a trough containing fome old iron, into another. . The whole 
operation, and the labour by which it is performed, are fome- 
thing fingular. Four-and-twenty horfes, which, as well as 
the men, relieve each other every fix hours, keep the machine 
at work both by day and night. The horfes are kept in ftables 
in this gallery, with mangers hollowed in the rock ; and when 
they have once entered the mine, are never fuffered- to leave 
it, but to be exhibited once a year at a fort of review. They 
are then ratfed and lowered by pulleys and bandages, throvgh 
the openings in which there are ladders, in‘ the. fame manner 
as with us horfes are hoifted on board fhips. » 

* My curiofity led me as far as the laft gallery, eleven hun- 
dred feet under ground, and in. which the copper is chiefly 
worked. Here, notwithflanding the exceflive cold, I again 
faw labourers entirely naked; and though a fpectator, well 
clothed and covered, may feel himfelf almoft frozen, yet fuch 
is she immenfe.exertion ufed in hewing the rock, and in fepa- 
rating thofe parts where the ore is found, that thefe men, in 
pure nakednefs, were entirely covered with fweat.. The dark- 
nefs of thefe fubterraneous regions, the fires perceived at differ- 
ent diftances, the fort of gloomy light which proceeded from 
them, the naked labourers, black as the ore at which they 
worked, and furrounded by fparks. produced by the hammers, 
the noife of all this labour and of the hydraulic engines in 
motion, with the horrible figures which from time to time 
rufhed paft me with torches in their hands, made me doubt a 
little whether I had not seally defcended rather too near to 
Tartarus.? 


The iron mine of Dannemora is another great object of 
curiofity in a Swedifh excurfion, and is defcribed by this 
author with his ufual precifion and vivacity. | This is the 
richeft of all the northern mines, and often yields at the rate 
of 60. per-cent. while the others afford only thirty. The 
iron obtained from it is known under the name of Oecre- 
ground iron, (a port of the Baltic fea in the north of Up- 
land), and’is‘chiefly pfed by the Englith, who manufacture it 
into fteel. 3 

One practice mentioned by our author does honour to the 
hofpitality of Sweden. It is, that throughout the kingdom, 
but efpecially in the northern provinces, apartments are ap- 
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propriatéd in the manfions of ‘the’ nobility for. the reception 
and accommodation of travellers recommendéd to their care. 
Even the abfence of the owners is no impediment to the ex- 
ercife of this generous cuftom ; for travellers are at. thofe 
times received and fupplied with neceflaries by an intendant, 
called vérwalter. We find, however, from the following re- 
mark, that the mode of travelling in this country is far from 
being always agreeable to a ftranger. : 


‘ My journey from Chriftianftadt to Yftadt, Jay throygh.a 
fandy plain of four miles, which the extraordinary drynets of 
this year rendered fo very heavy, that fix horfes could fcarcely 
draw me through itina day. But this flownefs is very un- 
ufual in Sweden. The preients, ‘by which in France, Ger- 
many; and other countries you urge the poftilions to get for- 
ward, fhould here be employed only in moderating their ar- 
dour, and preventing their gallopping down’ the defcents of 
mountains, with the reins thrown upon the horfes necks, and 
the. wheels of the carriage unlocked. ‘Their dexterity, in- 
deed is very great, buta -itranger is at firftalarmed by fuely 
uncommon rapidity, which feems more dangerous from the 
youth and apparent incapacity of the poftilions, who are oftea 
boys of thirteen or fourteen years old, and, fometimes, ,efpe- 
cially in the feafon of harveft, only women or girls.’ 


It may well be imagined that -fuperftition has not yet lof 
its influence among the:common people of : Sweden. 


« Near Trollebo; or the Sorcerer’s Neft, fays our author, 
I flopped to examine a flone of very remarkable fize, which 
ttands by the fide of the road. It is called Maglafteen, and is 
twenty feer in height, twenty-four broad, and thirty in‘length. 
The country people believe it to have been placed there by 
fome dwarf forcerers on the day the firft church was confe- 
crated. At the feignorial eftate of Luingfby, not far from,this 
ftone, a horn 1s preferved, faid to have been taken in 1490 
from thefe dwart forcerers, who, on the nights immediately 
preceding Chriftmas, ufed to raife the, {tone upon pillars, and. 
dance under and around it. The whole ftory is written upon 
parchment, and preferved among the archives of Luingfby, 
with the veneration due to an evangelical writing, The horn 
is fomething lefs than that of a cow, and, in the feafts of for- 
mer times, has probably ferved the warriors as a drinking- 
cup. ; 

¢ The exiftence-of a fiibterraneous people is believed in many 
parts of Sweden, and in fome itlands of the Baltic, amongtt. 
which is that of Bornholm. This ifland belongs to the Danes, 
and I was affured by fome of them that the inhabitants rely 
much upon the afliftance of a warlike and forcerous people, 
whe are ever ready to proiect them againft their enemies.’ ; 


Indeed the lower clafles of the S:-edifh nation appear to 
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be exrremely fuperftitious, and retain a thoufand fantaftical 
cuftoms, which, perhaps, are the ancient remains of the 
Pagan religion. From their belief in forcery, they are in- 
duced to attempt the cure of fevers, and other diforders, by 
incantations, or. the repetition of certain magical words. 
The fuccefs of their harveft they have no doubt depends upon 
the performance or omiffion of fome ceremony ; 3, and,, when 
their cattle are diféafed, they bury a limb of one of the dead 
beafts in fome neighbour’s land, with the view of tranfplant- 


Ang the diforder.’' Their marriages, births, baptifms, and 


burtals, are accompanied with innumerable myfterious prac- 
tices ; and, ‘in the mountains, théy believe’ in the exiftence 


of fubterraneous genii, who, according to circumftances, are 


either friends or enemies, and whom they endeavour to. pro- 


pitiate by the performance of certain ceremonies. 


The Swedes, except at Stockholm and in Seania, build 
their houfes entirely of. wood,..and. thofe of the peafants are 
made by Jaying the truoks of fir-trees, hewn or unhewn, ho- 
zizontally ‘upon each other, joining ‘them at the ends with 
wooden pegs, and filling ap the interftices with mofs. Some 
holes are left for windows ; and the roof, which is very fight, 
Is covered with ftrata of birch-bark and turf. ‘The ftove is 
built circularly of bricks, to the height of four feet, but 
Kas. a flat roof, which is: ufed as\a fleeping place. On one 
fide of this. is the chimney, the funnel of which is clofed on 
the top by..a board, that may, be opened or fhut, at pleafure ; 
and in the chimney they ftick, upon a piece of-iron;-a long 
flip of lighted fir, which fetves inftead of a candle. The 


~ entrance, is by a door four feet high, and the hoafe confitts 


generally of a fort of porch, and one common chamber ; in 
which the beds of the whole family are placed one above the 


 othér, almoft in the fame manner as in Weftphalia. The 


houfeés of the better fort, both in town and country, are built 
with beams and planks, and rdifed to the height of two, 
thrée, and fometimes of four fiories. In the towns they are 
chiefly painted of a red brown colour, with roofs of turf, 
tiles, or of pieces of wood fhaped like flates, Our author 
has feen fame of the houfes of the nobility and gentry in the 


country, which ina few hours could be taken to pieces, and 


cam a to any other place. 
‘Fhis traveller, who vifited both Sweden and Denmark, 
and feems to: be a man of difcernment, draws a comparative 


“view of ‘the inhabitants of each kingdom, in fevera! circum- 


itantes : and upon the whole, we think, not a little to the 
advantage of the Swedes. ‘This nation, however, is ftill 
unfortunately expofed to one great inconvenience, which is, 
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would be liable to requent famines, Yet in no.country is 
agriculture more ‘encouraged than in Sweden, where the go. 
vernment juftly confiders it as an important object. of atten 
tion, and rewards by money, privileges, and an exemption 
from taxes, thofé who firft clear land for cultivation, or 
amend that which has ‘been already cultivated by others. 
Formerly only a limited number of perfons was permitted to 
cultivate each farm ; and when:this number: was completed, 
the farmer was obliged to difmifs his elde& fons, whom the 

overnment hoped thus to force upon the. cultivation of new 
fands. But this meafure was found at length to have, a. per- 
nicious tendency, and occafioned Heaney emigrations, e{pe- 
cially from the maritime. provinces. 1755+ therefore, up- 
on the eftablifhment of the college sf forveyors,’ it was. dea 
creed, that each father of a family, under the direStion of 
the farveyor of the diftriét, might. divide his. farm, into as 
many portions as he pleafed, each portion being chargeable 
with its fhare of the impofts. 

If the furface of the. foil in Sweden feems to yield but 
little tothe efforts of art, the inexhauftible | flores of..na- 
ture afford the inhabitants fome recom pence. The timber, 
tar, and pitch of her immense foreits are circulated through- 
out Europe; ‘iron, that original and neceflary commodity, 
is to be found in many parts, in great abundance, and even 
in, its pure flate, at a very {mall depth in the earth; and 
alum, vitriol, falt-petre. copper, lead, filver, and even gold 
itfelf, are the productions which the Swedes likewife extrady 
from _their uncultivated mountains. To thofe articles of 
commerce may be added the herring-fthery opon the weftery 
fhores ; of which, we are told, that no. lefs than a hundred 
and fixty thoufand tons are exported every, year, at the price 
) of fixteen filyer dollars per ton. 

“The revenues of the crown of Sweden arife from the dif, 
ferent impofts and taxés, both permaneat.and temiposary, 
upgn the perfons, eftates, and poffeffions of the inhabitants, 
as well as upon the produce of the cuftoms, mines, and 
fiamp duties, But they are lefs now than formerly, the 
value of money having much fallen fince the time: they 
were firft impofed. 

We hall here take our leave of this intelligent and agree. 
able’ traveller, feveral of whofe letters, towards the conchus 
fion of the work, prefent us with an abridgment ‘of the 
Swedith hiftory, from the, acceffion of Guliayus Vala. to, ‘the 
year 1786, 


¢hat without the importayion of foreign corn, the people 
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rhe Jatt letter contains a hiftory of the unfortunate Str! 
énz¢e, whom the author reprefents as totally undeferving 
the punifhment which he fufferedj tholigh he exceeded the 
limits of his authority. 


- . ben 
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WHILE the mind is filled by a revolution equally general 
and unexpected, in a kingdom where defpotifm feemed 
not only borne with eafe, but where it was decorated with {plen- 
dor, and looked up to with complacency, it is of importance to 
examine the features of thofe who contributed to it, and who 
firft a& on this new fcene. In uncommon fituations it is not 
furprifing that the minds of thofe engaged fhould ftep occafion- 
ally from the path, fhould be delighted with fpeculations which 
experience has not yet taught them to be vifionary, and alarm- 
ed at the magnituge of the moft important attempts, fhould with 
for a time to proceed in a fubordinate career. To either of thefe 
circumftances, or to all united, we may, perhaps, attribute the 
indecifive and dilatory operations of the national affembly ; and 
to thefe general views the character of the particular members 
may be added, if we require a more clear elucidation. “The 
Gallery of Portraits, now before ‘us, is confequently an acqui- 
fition of fome importance : if the pifture is not always faithful 
and charatteriftic, it probably affords a general likenefs.. A 
feature may be occafionally disfigured by party, or difguifed by 
prejudice; but, if the whole had not fome refemblance, the- 
work would have been rejeéted by thofe who, from their ac- 
quaintance with the perfons, are more capable of judging, and 
tt would not have attained its fhare of celebrity near the fcene of 
aftion. It is attributed to the count de Mirabeau, the force, of 
whofe mind, and ‘the variety of whofe talents, the late revolu- 
tion has added to'and developed. Of his former works our rea- 
ders will recofle& the Secret Memoirs of the'Court of Berlin, 
where, though we differed from the author in political views, 
we found reafon to admire his abilities and acquired knowledge. 
His’ firft works are undoubtedly unequal ; but we may perceive 
in them,a great mind breaking through a cloud of prejudice, 
new and important views not yet combined with the reft of his 
fyftem, and a confufion, owing to the force of* underftanding 
acting irregularly without the advantages of a proper and {ci- 
entific arrangement. The prefent work may appear at firft in 


an unfavourable light from a form, which to as i$ not new; 
' and 
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and with us often adapted to the purpofes. of, party. Since thé 
Debates in the Liliputian Senate, and in the Roman Senate, which 
contained in difguife thofe of our parliaments, it hasnot been 
uncommon to defcribe well known charaéters in feigned namess 
_ but we ought to confider the fubftance without being prejudiced 
by the form. 

"The firft volume, : for the oats were ‘publifhed at feparate 

eriods, is fuppofed to have been written previous to the de- 

hrudion of ee Rafe, and it is introduced by fome appofite 
remarks. * We fhould look for, fays the count de Mirabeau, 
in a deputy, a found underftanding, an unqueftionable fortitude, 
the puré love of orie’s countiy, the knowledge of her true in- 
terefts, a native eloquence, and an immutable adherence to true 
principles.’ Thefe fhould be the criteria of our judgment, and 
we fhould not fuffer our opinions to be warped or mifled by ac- 
cidental qualities. The minds of men, he obferves alfo, are 
now enlightened ; myftery 1 is at.an end in the fcience of go- 
vernment ; and the nation will know and judge of the conduct 
of minifhers ¢ ; they will difcover and difcriminate the talents of 
thofe who pretend to the different offices. 
The perfons-whofe charaéters are examined in the firft vo- 

lume are, De Pompignan, archbifhop of Vienne ; De Juigné, 
archbifhop of Paris; De Boifgelin, archbifhop of Aix; Perigord, 
bifhop of Autun; abbé Sieyes, abbé Maury, duke de Luxem- 
bourg, duke de Liancourt, duke de Chatelet, prince de Poix, 
duke de Nivernois, Mr. Necker, Mr. Barentin, count de 
Montmorin, .Mr. Bailly, marquis de la Fayette, marquis 
de la Clermont Tonnerre, marquis de Condorcet, count de 
Mirabeau; count d’Antraignes, count de Cuftines, vifcount 
de Noailles, chevalier de Boufflers, Mr. Duval d’Epremefnil, 
' Mr. Dupont, Mr. Bergaffe, Mr.’ Target, Mr. Bernard, 
Mr. Malouet. Many of thefe are perfons whofe talents 
are little known in this kingdom; and it would be enough to 
give af{pecimen or two of our author’s manner, if we did not 
with to bring the pictures nearer, and enable our-readers to 
form their own opinions of the likenefs by the future condu& of 
thofe who are defcribed. , But,-to- make our account more ge- 
nerally interefting, we thall confine our remarks and. extraéts to 
‘the perfons with whom we are a little acquainted in England, 

feleéting only fome fpeciments of juft reafoning and accurate 
difcrimination from fome of the other characters. 

The duke de Nivernois was, if not: the negotiator of the 
peace of F ontainbleau, at leaft the ambaflador who figned it. 
He is known in the literary world by many elegant. poems, and 
we remember to have feen from his. pen one of the moft ex- 
quifite tranilations of the Dialogue between Horace and Lydia 
Vou. LXIX. Fed) 1790. O that 
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that we believe exifts. The portrait is however unfavourable t 
the picture is faint and infipid. *‘ Born with that kind of abi- 
lity which can produce nothing, he has made,’. fays our author, 
* many nothings.’ What follows refembles invettive and ca- 
ricattife father than proper charafter ; and we wanted no moni- 
tor to tell us, that the duke is one of the fupporters of ari- 
ftoctacy. His mind feemis elegant and polifhed; rather intelli- 
gent than forcible ; refined pethaps into weaknefs, and polifhed 
into a {miooth undiftinguifhed furface. Thefe refinements ren- 
der him equally gracious to all; and Mitis, for that is the 
duke’s mafquerade name, may appear, or perhaps may be the 
occafional fervant of each party. i 
Of Mr. Necker our ‘author’s account is very unfavourable ;. 
and though, while all Europe tefounded with his panegyrics, 
we gave offence by faying, that he had a little and a weak 
mind, the general opinion has fince that time confirmed and 
added to the cenfure. The count is much more violent, and 
{cartely gives him the praife of undeviating acctiracy, inviol- 
able integrity, and meaning well: it is at laft awarded coldly 
and ungracioufly : | : 


¢ His childhood was too rude and uncultivated to promife 
any brilliant fuccefs. His education was that of a book-keeper, 
and his earlieft ambition was to be rich. Repulfed by the fex, 
favoured by cffcumftances, fmiled on by fortune, he amaffed' an 
opulent ettaté. _ Uncouth in his perfon, aukward in his. mah- 
ners, obfcure in his birth, efteemed by no man, liked by no wo- 
man, he trufted he fhould find in the oftentation of wealth. an 
equivalent for every other enjoyment.’ 
~~‘ No fooner had heentered into this great engagement 
with the public, than, tormented on one. fide with am anxiety 
tolead, and on the other apprelrenfive that the machine of an 
aff-mbled nation would be too mighty for his grafp, he became 
terrified at the fcene, of which he brad lifted the curtain. From 
that moment every ftep he took became a blunder. | 
‘ An affembly of Norables, to which one order of proceed*ng 
is prefcribed by the minifter, amd another adopted by themfelves. 
Narfes infpires neither confidence nor refpect, neither the vo- 
luntary fubjeGtion of eftéem, nor the irrefiftible one that we 
pay to bettigs of a fuperior order. | 
« Regulation of elections, ‘almoft every where rejected. Syf- 
tem and balance of privilegesy obfcure, indccifive, irrefolute, 
and hypocritical, Artificial procraftination and delay. Ali 
thefe are the refources of intrigue, not the emanations of 
genius. a re 
‘ Dilcourfe at the opening’ of the ftates-general, difcovering at 
every turn a mind intoxicated with vanity, difplaying an inca- 
pacity or‘an unwWiilingnefs to explain and illuftrate; a bay - 
tidn, 
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vion, indecent, unmanly, out of place, betraying a narrow 
underftanding and a timorous heart. 

‘Conferences, in which they rather ftammer than difcufs, in 
which they rather grope than proceed, in w hich that fearfulnefs 
appears in all its deformity, that fprings from a con(cioufnefs, 
that the man is unequal to his fituation, that he is arrived at the 
limit, when he mutt either fuggeft one of thofe grand expedients 
that reconcile the flu¢tuating opinions of mankind, or confe{s at 
once his imbecility and nothingnefs. 

* Behold then the great fecret revealed, that for ten years was 
fo fuccefsfully concealed from a mifguided nation! Narfes is now 
difcovered to have no digefted plan, to want the mind that fhould 
conceive one, to have neither fkill to borrow the ideas of others, 
nor friends to correé his errors, and prompt him how to <dif- 


charge a tafk, that a vulgar mortal fhould never have under- 
taken.’ 


We ought to fay that, though apparently violent, much of this 
is true ; for, while we were iketching the features of his mind 
from his different publications, we have drawn many of thefe 
traits, and we may now add to them, that Mr. Necker’s eager- 
nefs to be a great financier, a politician, and a favourite, has 
occafioned the prefent.revolution. If he had not anticipated the 
revenue in the conduéting the American war, if he had not 
made it popular by difpenfing with: the war taxes, and by 
the fame means intoxicated the armies with the delicious 
beverage of liberty, the deficit would not have been fo great 
as to occafion the new impofts; the army would not have 
been fo enlightened as to change its objects and its habits as if 
by enchantment. But our author’s accufations of M. Necker 
are more ferious : he accufes the comptroller of the finances of 
duplicity. While he was the idol of the people he was alfo the 
flatterer of the court; and, while he opened the myftery of the 
finances to the people, .he fupported the extraordinary claims 
_of the king. This is undoubtedly the confequence. of weak- 


nefs and indecifion; but the count’ might haye reflected that, 


though M. Necker was in part guilty, he was lefs guilty than 
the majority of courtiers ; and that it is neceflary to fearch hig 
works with careto pick out a few detached paffages of the culp- 
able kind. Our author’s picture of what a minifter ought to 
be is an admirable one : it-is certainly in part a copy ; and if it 
could ever be perfeétly realized, it muft have been by a combi- 
nation of the qualifications of the late earl of Chatham with 
thofe of his fon. We are forry that its difproportioned length 
prevents us from tran{cribing it. 

The count de Montmorin is chiefly known to us from the 
fhare he feems to have had in the negociation refpecting the re» 
ftoration of the ftadtholder. His apparent conduct, for at laft he 
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may have been the dupe of a party, or the victim of neceflity; 
his apparent conduét, we therefore fay, juftifies what our author 
has fubjoined. He is faid to be plaufible, florid, indecifive, 
and weak. Two years of adminiftration has not yet furnifhed 
one inftance of fuccefs, ore concerted plan: perhaps, our aus 
thor fatirically adds, he was * unwilling to make a gap in /hif- 
tory,’ by foaring above his predeceffors. 7 


‘The vulgar imagine, that to fill certain. pofts nothing is 
neceflary but to give audiences, to have intelligent clerks and 
a feat in his majefty’s Council. . It is true that if the emperor 
could not boaft of a Kaunitz, Pruffia of a Hertfberg, Naples of 
an Acton and England of a Pitt, affairs might ftill proceed with - 
out confiderable injury; but to place in the fcale againft fuch 
men, a little, impertinent, ignorant, fuperficial Frenchman, a 
courtier, fkilled in twifling and untwifting the thread of an in- 
trigue, who changes his opinions every day becaufe he has in 
reality ne opinions at all; fuch a proceeding is one of thofe fo- 
lemn jefts, towhich. nations would frequently falka victim, were 
it not well known that Providence mends more blots, than 
knaves and fools are accuftomed to commit.’ 


We have admired the force of M. Baillie’s imagination, the 
‘extent of his knowledge, .and the brilliancy of his language ; 
but he is aecufed of ecoldnefs, timid apprehenfion, mequality.. 
Yet his conduct, at a fabfequent zra, was decifive; and a 
cool obferver cannot forgive the infult of offering the national 
cockade to the king: this was not 2 mark of timidity, nor cer- 
tainly a proof of refpettable attention even to the fir magiftrate 
of a kingdom. | 

The marquis de la Fayette was the here of America,.and he 
may perhaps be flattered by the name of the Wafhington of 
France. Our author,’ though a demagogue, does not employ 
flattering colours m the portrait: Philaretas, fays the portrait- 
painter, ‘has great pretenfions and trite ideas : he declaims as he 
conquers ; miftakes elamour: for glory ; the furprife of a cot- 
tage for martial victory; the compliment of a fword for ar 
undécaying monument ; the language of ceremony for the breath 
of immortal fame; the routine of promotion forthe reward of 
virtue ; and the difplay of conftitutional valour for the confumma- 
tion of heroifm.’ His conduct towards England was, we think, 
neither honourable nor refpectful ; and, if he wants force of mind, 
as our author infinuates, England willin the end be fufficiently 
a » for he will fink in the vortex which he has fet in mo- 
tion. - In a word, our author paints. Fayette as the flave of ca- 
inive, acting without malice or. without friendfhip ; bufy with- 
out plans, and futile without reflection. His military talents 


are left in doubt : they certainly were not developed i in America. 
The 











The author foon afterwards draws his own picture; and his 
giafs is not unfaithful : we have already taken his outlines, and 
they are not very diffimilar from his own fketch. His mind is 
faid ‘to feize at once the idea from amidft the torrent of de- 
clamation, logical diftinctions, or the routine of official phrafe- 
ology : 


* Men’s minds are as various as their faces. This man takes 
his departure from a fingle idea; but he modifies it in a thouland 
ways, he applies it to a thoufand fubjeéts, he builds upon it a 
fy ftem of the moft extenfive application. That man has a frit 
and fevere logic, he connects diffevered principles, he hangs up- 
on them important confequences, he conftantly gives to the 
truth he would inforce the moft irrefiftible evidence. A third 
is gifted with a continual flow of ufeful conceptions, that he 
brings in, as a tribute tothe general weal; he enlarges his talent 
by the honefty of his zeal, and he inforces his zeal by the ref- 
pectability of his eloquence. Still another has made mankind 
his ftudy, in the world, in books, in the midft of important action; 
habituated to contemplate, he fees the characters of men under 
all their different appearances ; endowed with a felicity of de- 
{cription, he paints the moft ftriking likeneffes. Iramba identifies 
himfelf with thefe four perfonages; he appropriates their facul- 
ties, he increafes them from his own ftock, he appears acoloffus. 
There are many men in Iramba, but you never fee any thing 
but himfelf. Surely he, who poffefies the talent of emgroffing 
human underflanding, is entitled to fill the firft fituation! Ac- 
cordingly his rivals yield to him the palm, and are ‘contented to 
eccupy the fecond place.’ 


M., Bergaffe was one of the fupporters of animal magnetifm, 
and we have occafionally laughed at his creduilty. His cha- 
racter is faid to confift in an anxious defire to be talked of, a 
with to be thought eloquent, and this leads him to trifling dif- 
cuffions, in which he difplays little judgment and lefs energy. 

But we admire a picture of Titian or Vandyke, though we 
know not the perfon; fo we are pleafed with found fenfe, accu- 
rate difcrimination, and juft reflection, wherever they occur. Be- 
fore we difmifs this volume, therefore, let us turn it over once 
more, and point out a few paflages of real merit. 

It is not an improper remark, when the count de Mirabeau 
{peaks of the abbé Sieyes, one of his chief favourites, whofe 
ftyle is nervous, whofe tone decifive, and whofe thoughts are 
new, that it would be ‘ barbarous’ to arraign our firft judg- 
ment, and enquire whether the ftyle was alfo clear, the tone kept 
pace with reafon and truth, and the thoughts were juft as well 
as neve, The count feems to fneer by employing the word dar- 
barous; but it is to our-purpofe to remark, that minds of this 
O 3 cat 
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caft are thofe which are particularly qualified to calm the tu- 
mults of a mob, to wield the vaft and cumberfome machine of 
a democracy ; to aét with firmnefs, decifion, and ability. Thefe 
qualities formed the moft powerful part of Cromwell’s charac- 
ter, and-their operations were aflifted by the moft confummate 
hypocrify : it gave to the late lord Chatham the decifive line 
which he poffefled, and they were fupported by the undeviating 
confidence of the public in his integrity. In the following paf- 
fage our author is, perhaps, a little fatirical ; yet there is much 
force and propriety in it. | 

¢ We never have and never fhall place probity in the litt of 
qualities entitled to our eulogium in this Gallery, We think it 
proper to fuppofe that all men poffefs it ; and we acknowledge, 
that to us the word fuggefts no diftinct idea, in an age, when pro- 
bity is become compatible with a total indifference to morals; 
with the moft undifguifed and odious felfifhnefs; with a fcepti- 
cifm, that is perhaps worfe than irreligion, fince the former may 
degenerate into a fyftem, and the latter is at worft but an error 
of the underftanding ; with the moft unbounded avarice which 
feeks its gratification in intrigue, and indifferently employs the 
leaft refpetable means.’ 
- . We find, it impoflible to purfue our extracts farther; while 
it is alfo neceflary to give fome account of the fecond volume. 
It is a fubfequent publication, and whoever was the author of 
the former, this fecond we fufpe& to be by another hand; or 
the count, if the firft be his, wifhes to conceal the fhare which 
he had in the fecond. The character of Cneis, fuppofed to be 
that of the author, is weakly drawn, and has none of the beau- 
ties of the count de Mirabeau: we think, indeed, the-volume, 
on the whole, inferior to the firft. It contains fome fatts fo far 
Sown as the end of September laft. 
- _ ‘The author, in the introduétion to the fecond volume, which 
probably contains the count’s fentiments, and ftrongly refembles 
his manner, tells us, that-the moft interefting objett of the pre- 


{ent moment is to have .a wife legiflation, and this will be faci- - 


litated by developing the characters of the legiflators. The-na- 
tional affembly confifts of 1200; and, to choofe legiflators, we 
mutt ftrike off from thefe as many as are only recommended by 
their violence and the ftrength of their lungs; the interefted and 
eages leaders of either party; the timid, the unftable, the fluc- 
tuating, and the rafh. Few perhaps will remain; and from 
among thefe, which are ftruck off, there will doubtlefs be men 
of found judgment, whofe eagernefs may be checked by expe- 
rience, whofe confidence may be increafed by fuccefs; and who 
may become fteady, confiftent, and mild. If an impargjal ob- 
ferver furveys this Gallery, he will fee what we alluded to. in 
Ji — the 
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the beginning of the article; he will difcover the reafon of the 
irrefolution of the affembly, from the complexion of the mem- 
bers. The outline of the majority fhows timidity, apprehen- 
fion, and inftability : unable to decide, they are the flaves of 
circumftances ; unwilling to direct the veffel, they fuffer her to 
~ be carried by; winds and currents, careful only left. a fudden 
{quall fhould overfet her. The author afterwards defends his 
plan of drawing the different portraits; and, while critics are 
combating the accuracy of the likenefs, they add, he thinks, 
what he had omitted, or ‘correét what he had miftaken, and 
contribute to the fidelity of the whole. 

The charaéters noticed in the fecond volume are, Mr. de 
Maupeou, Mr. de Sartine, Mr. le Noir, Mr. de Calonne, 
maréchal de Caftries, cardinal de Loménie, archbifhop of Sens, 
Baron Breteuil, de. Cicé, archbifhop of Bourdeaux, count de 
Saint Prieft, marfhal-de Beauveau, cardinal de Rohan, arch- 
bishop of Strafbourg, dela Luzerne, bifhop and duke of Lan- 
gres, abbé Gregoire, duke d’Orleans, duke de Biron, duke de 
Coigny, marquis du Creft, marquis de Montefquieu, count 
d’ Eftaing, count de Lalli Tollendal, vifcount de Mirabeau, Mr. 
Mounier, Mr. de Chapelier, Mr. Canzalés, Mr. Demeunier, 
Mr. Pifon du Galand, Mr. de Gouy @’Arcy, Mr. Claviere, 
Mr. Biozat, Mr. de Volney, Mr. Briffot de Warvillc, Mr. de 
Beaumarchais. 

_ M.. de Sartine was at the head of the marine-department in 
the laft war; but of his conduct in this refpe&t our author is 
almoft filent. As lieutenant of the police, the picture is uni- 
. formly blackened: venal, fevere, deceitful, unfeeling; the 

worft adminiftrator of the worft department. His fucceffor in 
the naval department, M. Caftries, is reprefented as weak, 
plaufible, and ungrateful; yet, under their management, the 
fleets of France oppofed thofe of England, not always with fuc- 
cefs, but not with the ufual difgrace. Tell us, ye portrait- 
‘painters, or ye who are admitted into the interior cabinets, tell us 
what.is the reafon that even fuccefsful minifters are fometimes 
weak men? Is it that the oftenfible head of any department 
has fometimes the leaft conneétion with the bufinefs ? And that 

‘their fignature is only neceflary to what is tranfaéted by more 
‘able fubalterns, in the regular routine of office ? 

The hiftory of M. de Calonne’s early life is only of local 


importance: his charaéter is drawn with fpirit, with energy, 
and ability : 


* Chabrias was qualified, to explain himfelf with perfpicuity 
and eafe, to infinuate a wholefome and a juft opinion without _ - 
pearing tofuggeftit. He knew the value of temporary ex 
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Mefeéts of any project that was fubmitted to him. ‘ He was one of 


“thofe minifiers, whom you may perfuade, but whom you cannot ~ 


deceive. His coadjutors had fafficient proof of his penetration 
and his genius. How then did it happen, with all thefe advan- 
tages, that Chabrias did not’give birth to the profperity of 
France? It was becaufe he was a man of ubanity, and de- 

§red to be at the fame time agreeable and useful, : 

. * The man of urbanity is he, who is unwilling to lofe a fingle 
fuffrage, who is anxious to be panegyrifed by the women, to be 
fung by the poets, to be carved by the flatuaries, and :o be loved 
by men of wit. Allth: fe fucceffes were obtained by Chabrias ; but 
to gain and to fecyre them it was, heceffary to grant more than 
he ought to have granted: hence-his prodigality. Prodiga'ity 
forces us upon expedients$ expedients give birth to projects ; 
projedis are the offspring of excentric minds ; and to fuch minds 
it becomes neceffury to have recourie.’ — 


— * Uneconomical in matters of detail, he repaired thefe 


' faults with intereft, by the moft brilliant operations. A bad 


Steward, a good financier, an able minifter, a true ftatefman ; 
fuch is what he was, and what his country would have found 
him. But his levity continually expofed him.tu the adopting 
without examination men, operations and plans, that. tarnifh 
the glory of thofe wifer meafures, which fprung from his own 
reflexion and were the children ot his own underftanding. 


, $ What then 1s the nature of this-unfortunate quality, this” 


levity? It is that a man divides his attention between bili- 
nefs and pleafure; it is, that a man gives to affairs a fingle 
moment, tg intrigue whole*hours of his time, ‘and devotes his 
evenings to the féx. It is, that he reads without ftudying, lif- 
tens without reflecting, and argues without judgment and de- 
termination. It is, that he prefers the moit expeditious me- 
thods, that he is difheartened by objections and difficulty, that he 
dreads to confult men of fevere argument and nice calculation. 
- Witamufes him, gaiety qllures, experience tires, timidity fhocks, 
precautions difguit. He judges with precipittion, he yields to 
importunity, he is inacceflible to merit. What we call levity 
is made up of rath promifes, lavith hopes, and vague and incon- 
fiderate propofals. 


The character of the count de St. Prieft, the tranflator fup- 
pofes to be an ill-managed irony, or an amende honorable, for 
the accufation of the fecretary before the national affembly, 
We think otherwife; for the charaéter, we have reafon to be- 
lieve, is not exaggerated in many points, and it is drawn feeming- 
ly with the warmth of friendfhip: this is one of the inftances 
_ which occurred to us, when we exprefled our doubts of the {¢~ 
goad volume haying been written ky the author of the firft, 

The portrait of the cardjnal de Rohan is in a great meafure 
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,and he perceived at a fingle glance the excellencies and the 
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a.copy of what we have already feen from the pen of the 
tefs de la Motte. The author adyifes him to be quiet; ; 
not a word cccurs refpeéting the necklace,, The duke of Or- oe 
leans is, on the other hand, praifed, and even flattered. His ~ 
exceffes are attributed to the fafhion of the court of Louis XV. 
when intemperance in every pleafure was the path to fame; and 
his frequent voyages to England to his defire of comparing 
two of the moft polifhed nations in Europe. But what are we 
to think of the author, when he tells us, that Clemon faw the 
« fituation of the individual was not more defirable in one coun- 
try than in the other; and that, exclufive of criminal jurif- 
prudence, there was little that France need envy to Bri- 
tain?? Will the members of the national affembly venture 
to fay.that the end of all their labours is only a code of pe- 
nallaws? The author of the firft volume poffeffed very differ- . 
ent fentiments. 

The character of the count d’Eftaing raifed our expectations 5 
but they were imperfeétly gratified. Inflexible feverity, ob- 

_ftinacy, and a rath boldnefs we could believe ; though to thefe 
the author might have added the infamy of breaking his pa- 
role, and immediately aéting in an hoftile manner. His great 
abilities we have no particular reafon to confide in, ‘ Fortune, 
it is faid, ‘attended on him in, the American war.’ —Was it at 
St. Lucia, where he was beaten by Barrington? or at Eaft 
Florida,. where he was driven from St. Auguftine? Perhaps 
it may be faid to have attended him when he was prevented 
from fighting with lord Howe by a-ftorm off Rhode Ifland, 
When thefe facts are recollected, there is but one explanation 
which we can give of the following paflage—* There was ng 
fuccefs that he did not obtain.’ : 

M. Volney’s charaéter we fhould have noticed if we had 
found it in any degree important; but of him we hear but 
little, His * Confiderations on the War of Ruflia with the 
‘Turks,’ are ftyled inconfiderations ; and it is pretty plainly ine 
finuated, that the author wifhes his enemies to have fuch ad+ 
vifers. . 

_ On the whole, we can recommend thefe volumes as giving 
much information relpetting the aftors in the great fcene at 
prefent performing in France: that the accounts are always 
accurate we dare not fay; but, if the bias of the author is 
confidered, with the few hints that we have had occafion to 
add, no reader, we think, will be greatly mifled. 
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¥. Lows ind, Written in the German Language by 


F- C. re ory and tranflated into Englifh by T bomas Hoelcroft. 
(Continued from Vol. LAVIN. p. 266.) 


| a very extenfive fenfe, phyfiognomy may perhaps be cone 
fidered as the fcience by which, from external appearance, 
we judge of internal properties; and in this view, not only 
men, but beafts, birds, fifhes,and even inanimate bodies may be 
faid to be the objects of the phyfiognomonical enquiries : when 
the mineralogift, from the appearance, decides that one ftone 
isa zeolite, another an ore of lead, or a thirda faline body, he 
may be ftyled a phyfiognomift. But this very extenfive mean- 
ing of the word, as we hinted in our former asticle, renders 
the whole fubjeé& ridiculous, and it fhould be limited to the 
warieties of mind difcoverable in the external appearances of 
body., and particularly of the head and the features of the face. 
In this view, it will not wholly preclude beafts, birds, fithes, 
gad infects from becoming objects of the phyfiognomift’s atten- 
tion : bet when we defcend to thefe lower claffes, we fhould 
guard againft going too far in another way, The naturalift, 
for inftance, who forveys the claws of a lion, a tiger, or a cat, 
will fay, from their form and conftruction, thefe animals feize 
heir prey with their feet ; and looking farther at the ftrong 
‘eontexture of the hinder extremities, will difcover that they 
furprife it by a fudden bound or leap. ‘This mode of enquiry 
ws phyfiological, but the enquirer cannot be called a phyfiog- 
nomi. Again: when a cat ip the day-time fhuts her eyes, 
ind fits collefted ‘together, though prudence ts emblematically 
piflered with half-fhut eyes, and cunning with collected fea-— 
fiwxes, yet thefe qualities arife from a conformations purely na- 
aesal and totally unmconneéted with the qualities of mind; in 
reality, from the light colour of the choroid, which makes a 
Brong light painful. An owl, one of the moft fiupid of birds, 
kas been fos ages the femblance of wifdom on the fame ac- 
count. The nofe of a fpaniel and the eyes of a fifh are con- 
fruded for particulars purpofes, and cannot properly be con- 
‘rme&ted with phyfiognomy. In the phyfiognomy of brutes, 
“therefore, our attention myft be principally diretted to the 
arching of the forehead; the ftruéture of the face compared 
with the general ftrycture ; and the expreffion of the eye, in- 
“@ependent, in each inftance, of phyfiological purpofes. Thefe 
- gmarks it was neceflary te premife before we followed our in- 
genious author in his new enquiries. 
__ lin his:preliminary general sefleQions, M. Lavater falls in- 
we that confufion which we have ait now endeavoured to avaid; 
and 
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and indeed the remains of a wreck is the beft index of a con+ 
cealed rock. Ariftotle, who has made fome obfervations on 
phyfiognomy, is not highly refpeéted by our author in this de- 
partment. Porta is certainly too fanciful, a fault which M, 
Lavater fhould not be too forward to reprehend, 


‘ After Ariftotle, Porta moft has obferved the refemblances 
petween the countenances of men and beafts, and has extended 
this enquiry the fartheft. He, as far as, know, was the firft to 
render this fimilarity apparent, by placing the countenances of 
men and beafts befide each other. Nothing can be more true 
than this fact ; and while we continue to follow nature, and do 
not endeavour to make fuch fimilarivies greater than ae | aqe, 
it isa fubjeét that cannot be too accurately examined. But in 
this refpe@, the fanciful Porta appears to me to have been often 
mifled, and to have found refemblances which the eye of truth 
could never difcover.. Icould find no refemblance between the 
hound and Plato, at leaft from which cool reafon could draw 
any conclufions. It is fingular enough that he has alfo com- 
pared the heads of men and birds, He might more wig tf 
have examined the exceffive diffimilarity than the very fmall, 
and almoft imperceptible refemblance which can exift. He 
fpeaks little concerning the horfe, elephant, and monkey, though 
it is certain that thefe animals have -moft refemblance to man.» 


_ We remember to have once known a man who ftrongly re- 
fembled in face the bull-dog, or rather that kind between the 
bull-dog and Englith maftiff. It may have been accidental ; 
but he poffefled in a great degree the peculiar virtues of that 
race, and was diltinguifhed for honefty, the fidelity of his at- 
tachments, without flattering profeffions or fawning fervility. 

No animal is lefs fervile than the bull-dog, aad none more 
faithful than the maftiff. Some fimilar inftances have occur- 
red to us; but if we were to enumerate them, we fhould pro- 
bably draw on ourfelves the imputation already thrown on M. 
Porta. Our author’s delineations are not favourable to this 
comparative phyfiognomy : there are fculls whofe arches more 
nearly refemble thofe of the monkey; and there are faces 
which approach nearer to the general form and expreflion of 
the ox. They feem, however, to have been taken: from 
Porta. “s : 

_ The chapter on the feulls of beafts is no lefs animated than 

accurate: our author ‘ adores the human form divine.’ 


‘ A generic difference between man and beaft is particularly © 
confpicuous in the itructure of the bones. : 
* The head of man is placed erect on the fpinal bone; his 
whole form is as the foundation pillar for that arch in which 
heaven fhould be refleéted, fupporting that fcull by whichy like 
the firmament, it is encircled... This cavity for the brain con- 
, ftitutes 
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flitutes the greatéft part of the’ head. - Alt our fenfations, as ¥ 
may fay, afcend and defcend above the jaw-bones, and collect 
themfelves upon the lips. How does the eye, that mof elo- 
quent of organs, fland in need, if not of words, at leaft of the 
friendly co-operation, or angry conftraint of the cheeks, and 
all the intervening fhades, to exprefs, or rather to flammer, the 
Brovg internal fenfations of man! 

© How direétly the reverfe of this is the formation of beafts ! 
‘The head is only attached to the fpine. The brain, the extre- 
mity of the {pinal marrow, has no greater extent thun ts vecefla- 
‘ty for animal life, and the conduiing of a creature wholly fen- 
fual, and formed but for temporary exiftence. For although we 
‘cannot deny that beafts have the faculty of memory, and act 
from refteftion, yet the former, a3 I may fay, is the effet of 
primary fenfation, and the latter originates in the conftraint of 
the moment, and the preponderance of this or that object. 

« In the difference of the fcull, which defines the character of 
amimals, we may perceive in the moft convincing manner, how 
‘the bones determine the form and denote the properties of the 
creature. The moveable parts are formed after, or, to fpeak 
‘properly, with them; and can att only fo far as the folid parts 
permit.’ 

- We have quoted this chapter not fo much for its. ela- 
quence, as to remark under our author’s fan&ion (we have 
‘already noticed it in our phyfioloyical enquiries), that the 
‘great diftnAtion of man, as fuperior in intelleétua] talents te 
beafts, ts in the fize of the brain, and the increafed propartion 
ofall thofe parts of that organ which beafts poffefs in common 
‘with man, as well as fome additional ones, not found in the 
‘former. The intellectual faculties depend on the number and 
extent of the communications of different parts of the brain, 
“in which the fibres are fo intimately blended, that the lefion 
“of one part deftroys no faculty, but weakens all. . It is im- 
‘poffible to form higher ideas of the wifdom and power of the 
‘Creator, than to fuppofe for a moment that man is material, 
‘that his various intellectual powers depend on organization. 
‘Qur author attends particularly to the archings of the forchead 
and the extent of the fcull; but he mixes obfervations purely 
“phyfiological with his phyfiognomonical remarks. Whatadefire 
of maftication in the teeth !—how phyfiognomonical are the 
“teeth of the crocodile !—whatfenfuality in the nofe of the hog ! 
Our author's remarks on the {culls of lions and elephants are 
 wery juft : the dag too, he remarks, is the only animal whofe 
fcull arches confpicuoufly above the eyes; but this is peculiar 
. almoft to the {paniels; though fometimes found in the maftiff. 
’ We fufpeé he has never feen a living elephant, for the obferv- 
“watigns are confined to the apertures of the eyes :. the eye ix- 
| ? ! a ae 
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Aelfis round, moveable, and remarkably exprefiive of gentlencfs 
andwifdom. The eyes of dogs are alfo very expreflive; part- 
ly arifing from the look of the ey¢, and partly from the me- 
tion of the lids, | & ey, 

Birds are diftinguifhed by the forms of the feull, by the 
length, breadth, arching, pape 4p of their beaks, ip 
which docility and capacity are exprefied by bending dines, and 
by the angle the line of the beak makes with the eye, 


‘ How-rectangular, if not acute, is this line (the Jine of the 
beak, compared with the pofition of the eye)! In this, alfo, 
the royal bird more refembles the monarch of the earth, not- 
withftanding their otherwife infinite difference, than all the 
eft of the feathered fpecies; while. the weakeft of birds ap- 
proaches, in this, as well as in other refpeéts, to the rank of 
‘fith. | 
« Who can behold this firm-built bird, hovering in the air, 
this powerful lord of fo many creatures, without perceiving the 
feal, the native ftar of royalty. in his piercing round eye, the 
-form of his head, .his ftrong wings, histalons of brafs; and, in 
dis whole form, his victorious itrength, his contemptuous ar- 
rogance, his fearful cruelty, and his ravenous propenfity ? 
Contider the eyes of all living creatures, from the eagle to the 
mole; where elfe can’be found that lightning glance which 
defies the rays of the fun? Where that capacity for the re- 
ception of light ?>—Where !—How truly, how emphatically, 
to ali who will hear and underftand, is the majefty of this king- 
ly character vifible; not alone in his burning eye, but, in the 
outline of what is analogous to the eye-bone, and in the fkm vf 
‘his head, where anger and courage are feated! But through- 
out his whole form where’are they not? 

‘ What a gradation from him to the Englith cock, with the 
arrogant proud look of impotent jealoufy, and from the latter 
to the feeble luftful fparrow ! 

‘ How much might yet be added of the charaéteriftics of 
birds! But all this we cannot add, for it muft be remembered 
we do but write fragments. 

‘Yet a word more. 

* Compare the vulture with the eagle, and who does not ob, 
ferve in his lengthened neck and beak, and in his more éxtend- 
ed form, lefs power and nobility than in the cagle ? 

« In the head of the owl the ignoble greedy prey. 

‘Inthe caflowary, what phyfiegnomonical chara€ter, what 
rudenefs, what effeminate rage, without fenfe or feeling! 

‘ In the dove, mild, humble timidity. 

¢ And, in the fwan, more nobility than in the goofe, with 
Jefs power than in the eagle, and tendernefs than in the dove; 
more pliability than in the oftrich; and, in the wild duck, a 
more favage animal than in the {wan, without the eagle’s force,” 
The 
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The eyes of fifhes-are phyfiologically formed, and not ex- 
pteflive: of intelleftual beings they are the Icweft ; perhaps 
even below infeéts, The form of infeéts is no more expref- 
five than the teeth of the wolf or the crocodile: they are fuit- 
ed only to their fituation and manner of life. A word or two 
on monkcys follows ; inwhich, from various phyfiognomonical 
arguments, M. Lavater points out the diftin&tion betwéen them 
and men. Bot our author is not atcurately informed on this 
fubjec& ; and new difcoveries have brought them hearer -to us 
than he fufpected. The monkey is, indeed, when compared 
to man, proximus at longo, proximus intervallo, though they 
differ in many effential particularities of form, and they dif- 
fer more in manners, They are gregarious, but not focial : 
they are incapable of reflection and of improvement : in intel- 
Je&ual accomplifhments they are not even the firkt of brutes ; 
and may, perhaps, teach us the important lefion that our per- 
fonal. qualifications fhould not excite an oftentatious pride, 
fince we fo nearly refemble thofe who are excelled in more ef- 
fential qualities by the lion, the elephant, the dog, and even 
the fox. Ovr author finds fubtilty, craft, and cruelty in the 
eyes and features of the ferpent ; but we fear‘the Pentateuch, 
rather than an accurate view of nature has fuggetted this obfer- 
‘vation. That the appearance of the fox is very different from 
the human countenance is certain; and no lefs fo, that on his 
account only we fhould turn with horror from a man thus 
formed. But why fhould ferpénts be thus ftigmatifed? Ma- 
ny of thefe are harmlefs ; and in our laft volume, where we 
had occafion to mention the diftinguifhing marks of thofe 
«which are venomous, we found they were often fuch: as would 
teach us t6 avoid them, buat by no means rendered their appears 
ance more formidable. 

Our author’s obfervations on the {culls of men are elaborate, 
recondite, and valuable: we trace the footfteps of Haller and 
Gefner, whom he has avowedly confulted. His fyftem of of-' 
teogony is accurate. ‘The form of bones is effentially and 
diftindly the fame; vor will any preflure make them refem- 
ble another bone. The phyfiognomift, M. Lavater thinks, 
ought to know the true form of bones in every period, and the 
changes that each bone will undergo: he ought to fee the 
man in the boy, and again in the man the former boy. 


* He ought ?—He fhall! And then, Oh phyfiognomy ! fhalt 
‘thou firft fand unthaken ; then firft fhalt thou ftand deep-rooted 
in nature, liké atree on which the birds of heaven build, and 
under whofe fhadow wife and good men repo‘e,—or adore! At 
prefent thou art but a grain of niuftard-feed, in the hand, ei- 
ther obferved or caft away. 


¢ Let 
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* Let us, oh! ye wlio adore that wifdom which has framed 
all things, contemplate, a'moment longer, the human {cull.’ 


M. Lavateér foon defcends from thef ftilts, the enthufiafim 
of the moment, and gives a rational anfwer to the fneer of that 
aathor, who, when the bones of répated faints in the cata- 
combs of Egypt were found to be thofe of malefaftors, fup- 
pofed that our author might diftinguifh them. He juftly ob- 
ferves, that power.may be remarked, (‘ percufSve power’) but 
not the direction of that powerin which the hero and the robbér 
perhaps only differ, Firm bones denote vigour, adtivity, and 
action ; in the thinner bones there may be perceptive but 
not active energetic power. We remember to have found one 
{cull remarkably thin, without being able to difcover that the 
perfon in life had any peculiar intellectual weaknefs : and we 
more particularly remember to have found in a man of {trong 
rather than quick talents, formed for cool inveftigation rather” 
rapid invention, folid rather than brilliant, the fcall of more than 
double the ufual thicknefs, Is it from phyfiognomonical enqui- 
ries thata thick fkull or a paper fcull are terms of almoft equal 
reproach? ‘The form of the {cull is certainly of the greateft im- 
portance; and our author has examined thofe of different nations. 
The German fcull (Mr. Pinkerton would ¢all it the Gothic), 
is of the moft_perfeét form ; the Negro and the Calmuc Tar- 
tar have a concave profile ; and our author tells us that,‘ it 
isa trath, proved by a thoufand experiments, that all general 
concavities of profile, that is to fay, concavities of form, be« 
token weak powers of mind, which endeavour, as all natural 
‘weakneffes do, to fapply and conceal their deficiencies by the 
ftrength of cunning.” M. Lavater has added, from Vefalius, 
different {culls fhowing the moft perfe& form and the devia- 
tions from it. We believe there are fome inftances where thefe 
deformities of the fkull, and efpecially thofe which leffen its 
capacity, have been attended with fatuity, The preffure in 
birth M. Lavater thinks does no mat€rial injury to the brain, 
though the blows on the head in early youth, he fuppofes, may 
be occafionally hurtful to the future intelleé&ts. We have of- 
ten been in the fituation of uncle Toby, when we have read 
thefe volumes, and in the midit of our admiration have ex- 
claimed—¥* now this again is foolifh’— We fhall not, therefore, 
add any thing more of the growth of the hair, the back-part 
of the head, &c. except to obferve from our author, that‘ the 
bare head which is circular when feen from behind, is beft : 
the flat denotes mediocrity, often weaknefs; and the gradually 
pointed orcénical folly.’ The reft of the volume is employed 
in anfwering the obfervations of M. Sturtz and Huart, where 
they militate againft our author’s favourite fcience, or illuf- 
trating 
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trating them where. they agree. tn this part we peceive great 
acutenefs and ability, mixed with fome very judicious and in- 
terefting obfervations,. and occafionally a little of the ‘alloy of 
enthufiaitic fondnefs for the fubjeét. Some phyfiognomonical 
judgments follow in confirmation of his opinions where he 
differs from the authors mentioned, The revifions of M, La- 
vater conclude the volume, 


(To be continued.) 
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A Differtation concerning Two Odes of Horace, which have 
been difcovered in the Palatine wach at Rome. 4to. 25. 6d. 
* fewed. Robdinfons. 


wo odes were difcovered fome yeats fince.in the Palatine 
library, in a MS, of Horace, and publifhed by M. 

Villoifon at the end of the. Addenda, ‘ in animadverfionibus 
ad Longi Paftoralia.’ The manner in which they appeared, 
the prefent editor thinks to have been the reafon that Jittle at. 
zention has been paid to. them, and that they have nevér been 
ee in. any Englith periodical work. We remember, 

owever, to have feen thefe odes in an-Englifh work, and a 
periodical one, thongh, after a. moft extenfive fearch, we 
have not yet found where they. occurred tous. We not only 
xemember feeing them, but recollect they occafioned fome dif- 
quifitions among the literary men of this country, and that 
their decifion was not very favourable to their authenticity. 
But,.as they were nearly forgotten, our author has performed 
an acceptable fervice to claflical readers by this very elegant 
publication. The paper. and printing muft be reckoned among 
the: moft, beautiful fpecimens of the arts in England. 

§n “the introduétion, the author exprefies his with that the 
nanufcripts of other libraries were examined with the accu- 
racy which is now employed by the French academicians in the 
King’s library at Paris. Undoubtedly many literary treafures 
would be found ; and it would be a noble effort in the new king 
of Spain, to open the MSS. of the Efcurial to fome literati 
for a fimilar purpofe; but we fear the powers of the Inquifi- 
tion are ftill too great to allow us to form any fanguine expect- 
ations of a plan of this kind. From the libtaries of Sweden 
and Denmark, certainly rich in treafures of northern learn- 
ing, we have a more rational foundation to hope informa- 
tion. 

The firfl ode we fhall tranfcribe: our editor, for reafons 
which we fhall afterwards explain, thinks fhould be the thirty- 
ninth of the firft book. 
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. Jam licet vino madidos.vetutto | 


| Flore, fi te des hilatem, licebit _ 


To Julius | Flotus Horace had addreffed two epiftles. There 

is undoubtedly a great propriety in the-entertainnient promifed 
im, De, die letum recitare carmen; &c: firice in the firft epiftle 
addreffed to him, Florus.s ftyled a lyric poet, if carmen; as Da= 
cier and the beft critics contend, means odes, in oppofition to 
works, fermoni propriores, as Horace ftyles his fatires and 
outers: Indeed he is conftantly {poken of as an adimitet of lyric 


spicytean ; he fill confumed the day and the night in feftive 
oleafures, while each returning feafon was .an incitement to 
new feftivals. if we examine this ode.from its internal evidence, 
we fhall find it in a great meafare Horatian; and if not the 
work of F laccus; an admirable unitation of his manner. The 
claflical reader will immediately notice, in the fecond ftanza, 
the « trepidé fugaces,’ the tottering flight nequnpatiing with 
teal {peed, the ‘ % 
The eis. Bade is entirely in the poet’s manner, and in other 
words what he had before exprefied : 


i——* Carpe diem quam minimum credula sioftetd. 


The .fecond ode is fuppofed immediately to follow that 
which we have juft confidered : 
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‘ Difcolor gratidem ‘gravat uva rafnum ; : 
nftat Autumnus : glacialis 2 anno 

Mox hyems volvenite dderit; capillis 

‘Hootrida canis: 

Jam liéet Nymphas ttepida fugaces i 

Infequi, lento pede detinendas ; er “i 

Et labris capta, fimulantis:i iram; ee . ya i 

ot > Ofeula figia 







































De die letum recitare carmen : 


 . Suimere noétem; 
am vide curas Aquilone fparfas ?.. 
ens viri fortis fibi conftat, utrdm ... 
Serits lethi, ciuufve, triftis 
Advolat hora.’ 


When. this ode was written Horace: was ftill an 


ento pede detinendas,’ and: ‘ fimulantis iram.’ 


© Dulci libello nemo fodaliuri 
Forfan meorum charior extitit. 
De te metenti quid fidelis 
Officium domitio rependes ? 


Te Roma cautum territat.ardua ? 
Depone vanos invidiz metus ; - 
Urbifque fidens dignitati, 
Per plateas animofus audi. 7 
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En quo furentes Rumenidum choros 
Disjecit ‘almo fulmine Jupiter ? 


Huic ara ftabit, fama cantu: 
Perpetie celebranda crefcet.? 


As the fecond book contains twenty, and the thitd thirty 
odes, tle editor thinks the firft fhould contain an even num- 
ber. Befides an elegant preface, a proper conclufion appeared 
in Horace’s opinion neceflary, at leaft he has generally adopt- 
ed afimilar plan ; and even in the fourth book, publithed 
long after the former, at the exprefs command of | uguitus, 
he feems to have written the ode, ad Venerem, as an introduc- 
tion, and concluded it with the molt flattering compliment to 
the emperor, promifing at every feftival to fing of Troy, An- 
chifes, and the defcendents-of Venus. That this book con- 
tains fifteen odes only, confidering the circumftances of the 
publication, is no argument againft our author’s fyftem, 

We differ, however, greatly from him refpetting the ar- 
rangement of thefe odes, for he thinks that one of the odes to 
Ayguftus was defigned as the introduction to the fourth book; 

- and the:ode to’ Melpoméne as the conclafion. But this new 
collectidn; publithed at the exprefs‘command of Augutftus, 
with permiflion to infert in #t fome odes written by his orders, 
or particularly addreffed to him, Horace feems to have intro- 
duced ‘more artfully and politely. From Venus, Auguftus 

‘drew his boafted lineage, and the poet’s declaration of his old 
age and incapacity for active exertions; not only increafed the 
merit of his obedience, but feems intended to prectude farther 
requefts of the fame kind.: ‘Hf, hoivever, any other ode could 

~ he defigned ‘as the preface, it was’ probably the fourteenth. 

This book contains more odes addreffed to Auguftus, or al- 
Inding to him, than the other three ; ‘and the ode on Drufus 
was, we find, from the life of Horace by Suetonius, one of the 
poems direéted by the emperor to be ‘inferted. This, with 
the ode to Virgil, were certainly written before the publica- 
tion of the other books, and it is probable that fome of the - 

others were of an earlier date. 

*'This ode now firft publithed, is not indeed extraordinarily 
beautiful, and deferves no particular remark. It is enough 
to obferve with our author, that it forms a fuitable ration 
to the firft work of a young timid poet ; and, in this view, is 
. well adapted to the place affigned it, It is alfo well contrafted 
with his fubfequent addrefs, Ad librum fuum, and his arro- 
gant claim of immortality, when. fuccefs had made him more 
eoffident. | 

It is ufelefs to ‘examine the other fide of the queftion 5 and 
from ae circamftances of the difcovery, as well asa word or 


two 
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two Which is found in each ode, give the evidence that occurs 
for its modern date: . There is little to be. urged againtt them; 
And if any critic will coriténd that they are not Horace’s, we 


will engage to produce inferiot odes from among the undif- - 


puted ones: We donot, however, fay that they are certainly 
written by Horace, for we have ftill fome doubts on this fabject..- 

We have fince feen Palavitini’s original account of thefe 
odes, and find that they are arranged as our prefent author 
contends they fhould be; but there is more than one fufpici- 
ous circumftance 3 in the difcovery. 


ithe 


A Picture of England, containing a Defeription of the Lewi, 
Cuftoms, and Manners of England; by M. D’ Archenholz, for- 





merly Captain in the Service F the Kies of Pratl ia. Tranflated ; 


from the French. 2Vols: 12mo. 65. Jeftery. 


[F: an accidental vifitor is pleafed with England, and draws 

a flattering piture of it, we ought to feel fome regard for 
his favourable opinion, not without a little of the. confcious 
pride of deferving it. This pride may, perliapss prevent us 
from examining the painting too elofely ; for if the artift 
fhould be diftovered to be in an erfor, the deteétion will de= 
tracta little from the pleafure we felt. on the deception. While 
M. Archenholz paints us as.a nation of philofophers, jealous of 
our liberties, laws; and cuftoms conneéted with them, we 
cannot be greatly difpleafed though it is not eafy to avoid re- 
marking that the picture is glaring, fometimes not faithful, and 
ccafionally in a fallacious light. The anecdotes, either from 
obfervation, newfpapers, or magazines, are not very clofely 
connetted, and they fometimes appear as if they were picked 
up and ftrumg together by accident. ‘Fhe. author, perhaps, 
faw much and thought little. Let us turn over the work for 
a {pecimen or two. 

In the fecond shaper of the firft volume, our painter at- 
tempfs to draw. the charatter of the Englith ; but, inftead of a 
fketch from the hand of a philofophical obferver, we.are pre- 
fented, after a few remarks of little tmportance on our fup- 

ofed national pride, with tlie following particulars / ‘A long 
es relating to the encampment of the German emigrants in 
Goodmans-fields; many yeafs fiace.— Some trifling obfervations 


en newfpapers, in which, according to our author, fomectimes a 


politician’ will infert an eflay that even a fith-woman is able 
to comprehend ; though the political abilities of modern fifh- 
women, efpecially in France, are not inconfiderable.—A fhort 
ftory of a woman who ran away from her hufband after having 
robbed him ; the author fays. he. knew the womah.—An ac- 
P32 ‘count 











f 
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count of Janius’s Letters, and a printer who ftood on the pil- 


fory.—OF Mr. Horne ‘Tooke,— A vety long ftory of numbet 


_ Forty-five in the North Briton, and Mr. Wilkes.— Another 


equally Ing, though not uninterelting or badly told, of Mr. 
Alderman Crofby, his imprifonment in the Tower, his celeafe 
atid triumph.” eA oer 
‘This, ‘perhaps, is inftrading by examples; but thefe give 
only a partial refemblance: we could with that fimilar ones 
were. more Common: [ft is more probable that the liberties of 


_ England} if they are ever loft, will be frittered by complaifance 





and melted down by concefliofis made in confequence of per- 
fenal regatd.—Once more: _- 

The fit chapter of the fecond volume is intended for an 
atcouat of Engiith legiflation and the mode of adminiftering 
jaftice. The iafteuction given in thefe important points, 
again confifts in the following: © Earl Ferrers and his execes 
tion at'Fyburn.— Alderman Sayre,—A differtation on the fex 
of the chevalier D’Eon, whom the aothor thinks not to be a 
woman.—Mr. Morande.—Dr. Dodd, and ‘a letter of his to 
Jord’ Mansfield: —An anecdote.—Barbdrous punifhment in 
Scotland, which, by the way, is not true. —The hangman,— . 
A‘taw by which a hofband fay fell his wife, if fhe gives her 
confent:— Law again fwearing.—Hunting of animals.—The 
lord chancellor.—Preémafons.—-Stridt obfervation of the Iet- 
ter of the law.’ | : : * 
. "Pie condu& of M. Archcnholz, while he was in England, 
‘has been faid not tohave been the moft regular and exemplary. 
This, perhaps, led us to obferve that the piture of the King’s 
Beach, ‘&c. is more complete than of any other fubje&. On 
comparing ‘the ‘tranflation with the French original, we per- 
ceive that the tranflator has altered and fupprefied feveral 
parts:“he might have dtawt his pen ‘fafely through others. 
The roads are not lighted within feven or eight miles of Lon- 
don every night; a hundred millions of bank notes are zof in 
irculation, ‘&c. &c. Foreigners muft furvey this picture 
with many allowances ; and, though flattering to our felf-love, 
we muft fay that it does not always prefent us with a faithful 


lixenefS.. ° . 





Fragments of Original Letters, .of Madame Charlotte Elizabeth 
of Bavaria, Duchefs of Orleans; awritien fromthe Year 1715 
to 1720, to big Serene Highnefs Anthony Ulric, Duke of Bx 
W—5;. and to her Royal Highne/s Carolinas Princefs of Wales: 
Tranflated from the: French. 2 Wols. © v2mo.' bs. ferwedi 
Hookham, 4 fix ne ngewe ate 

JT soni fcarcely have been expected, that in a court wheré 

xefinement and duplicity contributed to throw a veil over 
words 
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words and attion’s, and give that artificial poli ith, ‘that plare, 
which dazzles and attracts the ignorant, who Icak. at kings s oaly 
froin a diftance ; iL was fearcely t to be expected, we fay, thatinfuch 
circumstances, two authors would have been difcovered, who were 
fot only candid andin genuous, bat frank andeven carclefs in their 
words, and in delineating that bold ‘origina! outline, which muff 
always attrac, and ‘conftantly pleafe. - We allude’ to the Me- 
Elizabeth; of Bavaria, ‘n now r hefore’ u., T hefe iy are 
troly 6Fi Snal = the author, with fittle~ fear, and tefs seferve,’ 
fees her thoughts on almoft every fubje which occurred to 
her, and fometimes with little, delicacy (we allude chiefly’ to the 
otigihal), and” little difcretion.. A ftrong g vigorous mind will 
always appear to advantage i in its moft undifguifed ftate: there’ 
is a bold originality’ which defpifes forms ; and which, even in. 
its moft ynreferved excurfians, * walt not greatly offend true de- 
corum, though the mcenefs, which fometimes afiumes, its form, 
may be cafually difpleafed. The tranflator thought othensife, 
and has {apprefféd thefe minuter traits, le& delicacy mighthave 
bivfhed. "fe orig er for the world in general, and was pro- 
bably ‘ri ght ; ; but, though we would avoid the. flighteft hint 
which would ive pain to the moft delicate mind, we own that 
by this means he has failed in giving that, ¢ phyfiognomy of the 
mind,” which it is his boaft to have preferved. 

There are two other more important defeats in thefe volumes; 
The reader drops ftom the clouds inte the court of Louis XIV. 
and of his nephew the regent. He hears of perfons, with whofe 

qualities and conneétions he is perhaps totally unacquainted, 
pit he Jofes the force of many of the obfervations fram a de- 
feof this kind. If thefe ci Aas reach another edition, we 
wotild advife the ttanftator to prefix 2 fhort genetal accoant of 
the court of Louis, and the general charatters, as well as the 
conneéxions, of the moft’ important perfoys in it. Such an accaunt 
might be eafily comprifed in about thirty-pages, which, wanki’ 
not add greatly to the bulk of the two volumes : if anotheredi- 
tion alfo'ts publithed, fome errors of the trgnflator, and many 
important ‘ones of the printer, fhould be. carretted. A fecond 
defe& of this work is its ‘form. Detached dbfervations do yot 
often make a fufficient im preffion 5 and myuch of the force of a 
remark is loft eter tons canneétion js deftroyed. ~The tranilator 





had, however, only fragments, before, him ; but, if a complete, 
copy, of the Letters could.be procused,..2 {ithfal enmutitated, 
tranflation, of them would be. an acceptable prefert to thofe 
who cafi be pleafed: with the 9g efforts of a } Soa ante~ 
tored, mind, 
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Madame Charlotte Elizabeth was the fecond wife of mon<, 
fieur, the title of the king of France’s next brother. We find, 
in her delinéations, not many ‘figns of cultivatiqn or refinement ; 
but there is an energy jn her obfervations, and a najveté in her 
remarks, which make them fingularly pleafing. She feems tq 
have had the weaknefs, to have béen a little credyloys in aftro- 
logical calculations : jn other refpeéts, fhe difplays good fenfe, 
judgment, and often’ addrefs. Her prejudices are violent, and 
almoft infurtaquntable : “thefe the tranflator has often warned us 
of, and is, at times, alittle too feyere in his criticifms on ma- 

for her averfion to madame Maintenon was not only. 
founded on the mof ynprincipled oppofition, but fupported by 
every attempt which « could leffen the inflpence, degract from: ms 
pleafure, the confequence, or the integeft of the princefs. | 

muft be owned, however, that fhe {ppaks with little dlacacy, 
The outline of madame’ s life js not yer f importa, Married 
in her, early years, in a country yery iif usrent from her own, 
little qualified by the beauties of her ; peri fon to gain the aftec- 
tions of a-prince, whom the fineft women of the court. condef-. 
cended to gratify, oppofed by madame. Maintenon, jnfuleed by. 
the marriage of her fon to one of madame Montefpan’s daugh-, 
ters, an illegitimate child of the king, her life % thirty Years, 
was filled with anxiety, apprehenfion, and frequent mortifica- 
tions. Yet, in the midft of “fcenes of this kind, . her good fenfe 
conducted her through many difficulties ; the preferved the ef- 
teem of the king and of her, hufband ; and the. was generally re~ 
{petted even by the toals of her enemies > malice.. Inthe latter part 
of monfieur’s life fhe was more happy, and. her influence was. 
undifputed ; though not confidently trufted, during the regen-. 

mi 4 her fon, the was treated with a refpectful attention, and 
i requefts generally complied with. I feer this abridged view, 
of madame’s more public life, we give fome-extratts of 
different kinds from her Letters. Of the epatincans fragments 
we fhall tranfcribe only the following : 


‘ Secke 47°. Many bon mots have been preferved hereof the 
duke of Weimar. . A. young, Frenchman faid to him ong day, 

hake was it you loft the attle °?? The duke "hs. se n, 
thin ing I fhould gain jt!’ And, turning park. id whois, 
that foo ‘whe afked me fuch a queftion.—Father Jofeph was 
a great nt fhyoupige with the cardinal Richelieu, and was confult- 
edon every occafion... This father met the dyke of Weimar to 
conifer with him; and, in- giving fome inftryétions, pointing 
with his finger to the places on the map that were to be taken, 
faid, ** You will take this town, Sir; then names and after. 
wards this.”t The duke had liftened very posnliy: till ‘then, 
when he interrupted him, and faid, ‘ Father J ofeph, towns 
age-not quite fo eafily taken as you can pojnt to then a 
anfwer 
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anfwer of the duke’s uféd to divert the laté king very much. 


Sept. 26, 17190 

The account of the.di{pofition and manners.of Lonis is fingu- 
larly, interefting,. We have often heard of his glory, his am- 
bition, and his defign. of forming an. univerfal monarcliy : it is 
almoft the firft time that we haye feen him‘in his night-gown 
and flippers... The duke, de_St,.. Simon showed him to us, in- 
deed, at fome diftance in. his more familiar, moments ; and the 
defcriptions of this frank old courtier appear to have been very 
exa&t. 'The following little anecdote is wholly in the ftyle of 
Montaigne: | 


¢ Se&t. 37. No.one would have taken the king and monfieur 
for brothers. Monfiewr.was ford of drefs, took great care of 
his, complexidn, Joved feminine employments. The king on 
thecontrary, did nat like drefs, was.paflionately fond of hunt- 
ting, and had every mafculine:inclination, He loved to talk of 
war, and monfieur did not, though he behaved with great cou-- 
rage when there. Monficur looked upon women as pleafing 
companions Oply, ands ..as fuch,: was vety fond-of then. The 
king fought fer more,and had not the moft honourable views. 
They were, however, fuch: affectionate brothers, that-to fee 
them-together was a real pleafure.’? Dec, 14, 1719. 
Agait, ootsoruror 5 em 
« Sef. 43, One. thing that the king thewed himfelf very fu- 
perior iit was, when he was folicited any thing he did not chufe 
to grant, his manner was fo gracious, fo pleafing, that he gain- 
ed the heart of thofe he refufed,’? July 26, 1720" — ) 
“* Sett, 50, There was in gefieral at the king’s table; only 
the’ royal family ; and they alone were fufficient in number to 
fillit, without the princes of the blood, His majefty fat alone 
at.atable in the middle ; ‘at that on his ripht hand were the dau- 
phin and the duke of Burgundy ; on his left, the dauphinefs and 
the duke of Berry... In. the infide,. was the late monfieur and’: 
mé; and qn the. other, my fon and his-wife,, The gentlemen 
in waiting who attend, do-not ftand behind the king’s chair but 
before him, When any of the princefles of the blood, or ladie¢ 
of qualitiy, dine with his majefty, the gentlemen in waiting do 
not attend, but the officers of the houfhold, and they ftand be- 
hind the chairs the fame'ds the pages. “The pages only wait on 
the king when: he is travelling, but not on the reft of the royal 
family; they are attended by thofe who are not noble. Former- 
ly all the officers of the king’s houfthold, as the cup-bearer, &c. 
were gentlemen; but fince the cat ai are become fa poor, aid 
the places fold‘at fo: high a price; théy have admitted citizens 
who have money to purchafe;” Det. 15, 1720.” 
“Seat. 10. Monfiett fometimes took a pleafuré in cancealing 
the king’s kindnefs tome. His majefty often canfented, and 
took ‘a part in this amufement of his brother’s, The king one 
day confeffed to me, that from fome political motive, he had 


P 4 fet 
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{ct monfieur and the late mad. me at var riance.,, Iwas alarmed 

tthe declaration, and faid to him, how can I tell, byt your:may 
jefty will do the fame by me? “ No (he replied, Imiling) if I 
had that inténtioa; I tiould not have told y ou this; but in, 
deed J haveatprodched myfelf for doing it, chatefore fhall- not 
be guilty, of it any-more.’® Such traits” as thefe prove,’ that 
he phe his faults.' Deéc. 12, 9719.7 


Madame mire than née infinuates that. he was. “poifoned : 
different fragments early"led us ‘td this fufpicign : 


¢ Seét.' 3. The king ‘proved by his death how great a. man 
he-was. ° No-one could thew more courage and relignation than 
he did. During a whole week that he was dying, he difpofed 
and ordered every thing with the fame tranquillity as if he © had 
been only, going ‘a journeys |.Julyeag, 47 18%" 3 

‘ Se&t..4:° Some days before: his death “his. leg - imbttified, 
which putanend tohis:litesc But he had for'thitee months Bes 
fore a flow fever, that reduced: him ‘fo muclyhe ‘was’ “nothing 
but bones. -Fagon brought himpto this ftate;-by'giving him, 
every thtee weeks, medicines:which were/quice'violent‘in thete 
operation, ;Added to thiss:.the, king was;fo rormentéd: on ‘iréli- 
givus matters, acithe intigation iof fathey: Tellier} that ‘he lad 
no peace of mind,, which. altogether fhorened' the peri, of? his 
life. OGtober 20.1719.)  “oiiinolg Ts9u 2 Sea 

‘ Sect 5. This F acon was more attached to Reenty Main- 
tenon tham to the king ; and when. I faw to what a pitch. of 
greatnefs: thay wanted: to’ raife {he duke of Thine, and how, 
little affliéted thevold *'* * wai atthe death of the king, I.could 
not fuppre(s the mot Hreadful ideas ‘of this wicked au, pa 
of my ladies wh§ faw*the King after he Was tego alTured 0 me, 
ie was: ‘not’ at all like Bimfelf, if "Nov. 2 So 1719." 


Mat ask ot 9 ds 
Tt appears more. paobaltlg ‘fromfome fubfequent paffizes, <Poit 
foning. was thé fathions; and it-was'effected! either by the drug 
or. the miftakes (it is hinted thé wilful: oyniltaKesy of 
the phyficians*,.: If our readers ‘¥eedlleét the-anecdote wé pre~ 
ferved of. Balas 3 the accourt’of the Duke’ de, St. Simon’ $: 
Memoits,. they will perceive * ‘the following” to be ‘no. improper 
fupplement’ toit?® " 


© Set 23. ‘How much has bien faid of the late. kine's ambi- 
tion; that his defign was to make himfelf, miafter ofall ‘Burope ;' 
and that it was from this fyftem..of univerfal! modarchy;,' he: 
made war with Holland when I know beyonia dotidt,. that: 


the origin of this war was merely the jealoufy andsenmity of. - 


M. de Lionne, then fecretary. of ftate,, againit: prince Wilham 
of Furflemberg, who was in love.with thisiminidied’s: wifes and: 





* In thefe Fragments at leaft fourtcen inftances Abs the employment “of 
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roverove the prince, and for this reafon only, he created 
rhefedifputes- whieh gave rife to the war, “Oct..25, 1720. 

¢ Sect. 24. It was faid too, that the king, alter havmg» di- 
regted sl his forces againft Holland, ye ip all the advantages 
hethad’ gained, from génerofity ; and at the fume time bk know 
perfectly well, it was his impatience to retur.19 madame Mon, 
tefpany’ Odtober 25, 1720.7 ° 


' 
» 


‘Of ‘madame Maintenon, we thal] only preferve gne anecy 
filets oi ta Sid Re es 

‘. Sectes47« Madame Mainteron: had-always fing ¢yes ; but 
her mouth feemed pinched in, and he? noftrils extended, which © 
pave her avery difagrecable appearance, efpecially when fhe 
faw any, one fhe did not like; mytelf; for example, fhe drew 


ret “eee 


her mouth Jods to makea doyblelip, Aug, 11, 1749,” 


Madame afferts that the regent neyer-aflifted; thesPretender 
either opetily or fecretly ;..and if Jord Stair had chofen to eriter 
into an’ ‘alliance with France, the Pretender and-his friends 
would not have been, fuffered to remain-there.’; As it was} the 
regent thought himfe]f bound only to obferve the conditions of 
the peace, though every. thing, fhe remarks, was done to create 
a, difapreement., In faét, madame obferves, that the regent was 
paying .the-king’s debts,: and unable to afift the Pretender with 
money, though this was done by the pope and other powers : 
~—~buit_ ive have already faid, madane svas ‘not confidentially, 
trufted:” ‘Phe regent is’ defcribed very advantageoufly ;- and 
indeed his talents, pethaps dwing to the hereditary good, fenfe 
of madame, were greatly beyond thofe of his family... The 
perfon of Lopis XV. when young, and his various ornamental: 
acconiplifhinents, are fpoken of almoft with-wapture.yo it} + | 


‘Madame’s account of herfelf.is,fingularly naive! and pléafing. 
Though wé haye extrasted much, .we mak requéft a little more 
indulgence, ~ OF a TepmbO LER 

‘See. 10, 1 feldom breakfatt; but when'I do, it‘is only a 
bit of bread and butier ; all, thofe foreign introdutions of cof- 
fee, tea, and chocolate, I cannot bear; they neither ‘fuit my’ 
tafte nor ftomach. Af, table too, 1 am ftili the- old®fathioned 
German; I love only what is plain and conducive to health. 
Jufie 16, 1716,’ } tic a ligtigd ah 

* Sect, 11. When I was a'girl, I liked much better playing 
with a fword or a piftol than a doll, and wifhed fo paffionately 
to be a boy, that it was near cofling m¢ my ‘life ; for’on hear- 
ing it, faid that Mary Germain became a hoy from jumping, I 
began jumping fo violently, that it was wonderful Idid not kill 
jinyfelf.. Aug. a8y 1716.’ — 

* Sect. 13. T-ufed to be called the peace-maker,. becaufe I 
always endeavoured to keep harmony between the late monfieur 
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and his coufins the gran duchefs and mademoifelle; who were 
always quarrélling, and for he mecreft trifles amagingble, 
Sept. 2: > 1716. 

© Sete 17. I believe there ate hot in-the whole world uglier 
hands’ than mine; the king, often laughed and-told me foy;and 
diverted meé'by it; for as I never flattered myfelf to haveany 
thing handfome throughout my perfon, 1 was determined to be 
one of the firft to laugh at my own imperfections. It was.very 
well d dadj for I rie: we! frequent occafion to do it.” 

‘ Sect. 46. I muft be cersipte ugly, for I have not oné fea- 
qure in my face that: is paffables 2 am thort an-ftature, and 
very lane made, that, upos the whole, I muft- be fright ; 
if my difpofition was not tolerable, 1 fhould not be fappork- 
ble: If any one attempted to judge of my underflanding by my 
eyes, we; mutt have a microfcope to:examine them. Aug. 95 
¥7 18. - 

S60 o3- Wher I arrived at: St. Ccitaaton, 3 it appeared as 

it a ‘falien from the clouds. The princefs palatine ieft 
me; and went to Paris; I-did, however, as well as 1 could ; 
but [ faw very plainly that monfieur, my hufband, was not at 
all: pleafed with meat the firft interview, which } ‘eould not be 
furprifed at, knowing how ugly. I am; but from that moment 
} rook the refolution of conducting myfelfin fuch a way as to 
win his friendthip, which lar laft fucceedéd i in, and time would 
accuftom kim to my want of beauty, © 

« Sees 31. F never eat foup unlefs iz is made with milk, beer. 
or wine + I cannot eat broths, they difagree with me} but: ham 
and faufages ftrengthen my fens and make me well. OG. 
$, “F716. 

"e! eG: 456 On my arrival i in France, three bithops were ap+ 

tor csouler with me and inftiuG me in the Catholic reh- 

gion; they.appeared tome, however, to have each of them 2 

difterentone themfclves. I took-a little from each, and with 

a “atilance pit the Holy Scriptuyes, fettled any own faith, 
259 748- 

‘pal it is now almoft time to quit this fabjece, which we fhall, 
do,, by felecting an inftance or two of madame’s credulity. ang 
of the: obfervations of the tranflator. 

«Sect, 22 *.1f we ought to give any credit to old ftories, 
nothing gan, besnore extraordinary than what is related go have 
happened in the family of Mortemar. One of them hada wife 
he was extremely fond of, who dyihy, madé him fo wretched, 
he could not prevail. on himfelf to bury het; he kept ‘her four 
days in, herbed after fhe was dead. On the evening of the 
fourth) day, he went intohis garden to breathe a little fret au’, 


‘ This very fingular article would not bave been inferted, Veing a flory . 
too ahes for this age, did we net think it thewed the mind of the perfon, 
who-coutd-vouchfafe to make it the fubjet of a private correfpondence,’ 


being | 
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being overcome with grief. He faw a tall genteel man, drefled 
in black, coming towards him, He was fo much difpleafed at 
feeing a ftranger intrude.on him, that he was going to. retire, 
when-the man called to. him, and afked him, ‘* why he was fm 
melancholy 2”? §& Alas! (anfwered he) I Wave juft loft a wife 
that I adored, and nothing can confole me.” *¢ But are you 
fure (replied the man in-black) that fhe is really dead?” “* She 
has been dead four days (faid the gentleman ;) but: fhe is fill 
gn her bed; L,would mot:have her buried” *¢ | have (ag- 
{wered the man in black); fome very good remedies ; and if fic 
as not dead, I will recover her; on which, he opened a bag, 
and took out: fome drugs, then went to the lady and rubbed 
her With them, and taking her by the hand, raifed herup, 
and then difappeared, The lady opened her eyes, and threw 
herfelf into her hufband’s arms, ‘who wasalmoft dead with joy. 
She lived many years with him afterwards, and had feverak 
childrén’;: but one day that'‘her relatiotis came to fee her, the 
mother recalling the: fiory,! and embracing: her daughter im2 
tranfport of jay, faid, $+ Ald Jefusy how happy l:am to have 
youhere!’? ‘She had fcaneely uttered chefe words, when. the 
found, inftead of her daughter, it was a corpfe fhe had in her 
arms for, at the name of Jefis, the deyil had left her.. The 
children were called from that time Morte-meré, and fince 
then, by corruption, Mortemar, June7, 1720.0 
« Se&. 129. Revenity was quite neceflary in Britany ; four 
of theiy noblemen have been beheaded ; one of them was go- 
ing to make his é{cape into Spain, but he could not be perfuad+ 
ed.tocembark, becaufe he had been foretold that the fea wotld 
be his death. He was taken, and when he was poing to be 
executed, he afked the hangman what his name was? he'an- 
fwered, la Mer (the fea), he replied, then it is all over with 
me. April z, #720,’ ? jubilee 
- The note of the tranflator to the following fragment we ¢an- 
not eafily underftand: every paflage relating to, the religious 
fyftem of the duke de Maine feems to fhow the moft abfurd and 


apje@ fapertftition : 
*Se&. 8. He was the pupil of madame Maintenon, who al- 


ways aimed, and intended making him her chief defence} and’ 


if it Was neceflaty, to attack, and fight her caufe. “She in- 
{tilfed-into him very fingular notions of piety, ‘which were, to 
rejoice at évery misfortune that befel him, perfuaded, ‘that it 
waspleafing the Almighty, and confidering himfelf asa martvr*.* 

But. we, can, add. no more: perhaps. we have: aleeady. ex- 
tended-our atticle too far; yet, on a fubject fo little underftood, 
and-with-an aythor {9 fingular as the princefs, it is not eafy to 
be concife. : 


‘ We find aeain here, that prejudice and diflike occafioned from in- 
tegefted and political reafons.' The fame letter that defcribes the condu& 
ot a pious good mind, calls it abfurd devotion. When our paffions blind 
our judgment, the beft of us are unjuft.’ : 
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Confiderations on'the prefent’ State of the' Nation. Addreffid ve 
the a i Hon. Lord Rawdon, and. the other Menibers of rhe 
Few0 | ) | 

_ the Conftitutiony and promoting, 1bé Pro/perity. of the Britifp. 

“dimpire.; Ba exbais Undue Saereseck oh Pike ast oe. BA, 
Debsett- ) 4, MR y 5 deisod ) @8be. ft) Sh paty ts ,? : ; 

THE author of the prefent' pamphlet ‘had been! ia arr official 

™ ; capacity under 2’ former adniinittvation, durifig whieh the 
éppofition of that time carried feverat’ Iniportant ‘reféttitidiis in 
athament, for reftraining the influence of the ‘crown 5 “2a in- 
ene which they reprefented as having, increaled to the de- 
timent.oy danger,of the.conftitution, was increafiig. and ought: 
to be diminithed. -- Mr, Knox confiders, this imputation as high. 
ky injurious. to. his. majefiys: who, ever Lince his agcefiion, to the, 
thyone, has; manifefted luinifelf ‘to: he aétuated by the pureit: 
principles of ipatriotifim, andthe wlidle of whofe reign hasbeer 
érfting wilted for ite forbearance, Compliances, and benipnity. 
gt betes 3 . anny 


a. * : +s. jst IG é > e' J Lg a (on Th) ne ; ° « ; 
> fpAt,she, moment ef his accefhon, fays. our author, his 


c 


majefty, religguy th his claim,to the Whole prodice of the 
taxes which <had. been appropriated fey the fupport. ef the 
laue king’s .¢jvil .¢ ablidument, which amaynted ta upwards 
of a A Sogn accepted  rent-charge of only Boq,d00}. in 
hew thereof, And in his firlt; f sfhon he recommended to pattia- 
ment ta make the cenure of the judges ip their offices more per- 
manept, and their falaries more certain; and the ‘peace of ; Pa-- 
rs haying giving him the property of the prizes taken, before | 
the declaration of war, which amounted to upwards.of 700,000! 
and the lands in the cedéd iflands, which were eltimated at. 
200,000l, more, he gentraufly gave the whole to the ‘public, 
wrakin} *orether a fitin fufficieht ‘to have ‘purchafed alf thé fe- 
citiows pens, afd to have 'filenced the tongues of all the factions: 
dectarery that have infefted his reign, 4 f his majefty had ‘been 
capable of employing it fo unworthily. Which of thefe ads,: 
flowing. from his maje(ty’s own benevolence, may I atk the gra- 
ducerg-of their fovereign, was it that ferved, to inercaf the ore. 
rupt imfiuence of the crown,-or indicated a difpofiuen.ia the 
king injurious to. the liberties of his fubjeGs? Ox, .was,-his 
cheerfal concurreace with the withes of his parliaments, in the, 
atts for, quieting poffeiions, and abrogating, the zvdlum tenpys, 
which affected the property of their conflityenrs, or in the act 
propofed By’ Mri ‘Grenville, for fecuring to thein’ the repre- 
fentativeor their choice, flronger proofs of fuch a difpefition 7*° 
The author is at much pains to evince, both from hiftory and 
political obfervation, an undeniable trath, whichis, that a cer-° 
tain dégree of influence is abfolutely requifite for the efficiency 
of the executive power 5.and. whatever may.be. the danger: of 
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delegating this influence to * a parliamentary demagogue,’ le 
contends that it may always be fafely intruited, in the hands of a® 
hereditary fovereign, whole interefts, and thofe of his family. 
are intimately conneGed with the permanent profperity aad hap- 
pinefsof the people. » Our author is ra lefs folicitous to thew, 
on the contrary, that great dangee may refult to the ftate from 
the ambition of a minifter, who, coming into office through a 
majority of his adherents in parhament, thould émploy all his 
mflaence towards maintaining his flation, not only independent- 
iy, but cyen again& the will, of ‘his fovereigh. Mr. Knox 
declares himfelf to be of no party; but, from all’his allufiong 
on this fubjeét, it is eafy to perceive upon what tranfaGtion of 
fate years, he principally founds his obfervations.. Manet alia 
mente repofium. : 

The profefled defign of this pamphlet being to affert the 
reftitude of his majefty’s conduct, through the whole of his 
reign, and to fhew the cempliances which ke has made at dif. 
ferent times to the violence of party; the author lays before 
the public fuch fecret political hiftory acs he had formerly pro- 
cured, by means of his connection with members of fucceffive 
adminiftrations. As information obtained from fo authentic a 
fource, and publifhed for fuch a purpofe, cannot fail of inter- 
efting our readers in an uncommon degre, we fhall lay before 
them the following extract : : 


¢ The king’s early predilection for the earl of Bute, and his 
affection for the princefs dowager, though made matter, of 
charge, { dhall not attempt to difprove: but, that Me, Pitt's relig- 
nation in-1761 was effected by lecret influence, or the intrigues 
of Carleton-houfe, Labfotutely deny. The point upon which 
he and lord Temple differed with the reft of the cabinet mini- 
fers, it is well known, wes his propolition of fending a fqua- 
dron tointercept the Spanith regifter fhips expecied in Europe, 
before Spain had commited any act of hoftility againft.us. 

‘ Me. Pitt had, however, received private information ofthe 
family-compaét being actually figned; but he concealed thar 
information from the king himfelf, and from all the other mem- 
bers of the’ cabinet, except lord Temple; :and although it was 
the knowledge alone of that fact which could have juitified the 
meafure, yet the refulal of their concurrence who were unac- 
quainted with it, was the caufe affigned for his refignation. 

‘ That the difiniffion of the acminiltration in 1765 «was the 
confequenice of the princefs dowager’s refentment of: the treat- 
ment {he had. teceived in the regeucy bufinefs is another falfe- 
hood, which I have themoit unquettionable authority for affert- 
ing: and)1 wilt give ithe hiftery: of the tranfaction in Mr. 
Grenville’s own words, as he related itto me, upon my telling 
him ofwhat was commonly reported refpecting it .4*Camyou, 
fuys that greatuminifter, think me fuch a fool as to have endea- 
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voured to make a difference in the royal family? If I had 
been bafe and ideot etfough to attempt it, I know the kine’s nal 
tural ‘affections are fo ftrong that I could not have fliceéeded - 
and depend upon it whoever is weak and wicked enoug¥ to at- 
tempt it, will pull dowrt ruin upon hinfelf, No, my friend, it. 
/ was-my intereft, as well as my duty, to make the king happy in 
his family, and beloved and refpected by his people ; and my 
conduct in that very bufinefsy which they fay was the caufe of 
my difmiffion, was fo well approved by the king and the princefs 
dowager, that I received both their thanks for it. ‘Fle regen- 
cy bill was indeed framed by the duke of Cumberland and Mr. 
Fox, during the king’s illnefs, when I went very feldom to him. 
His majefty gave the bill to lord Halifax to prefent to the houfe 
of lords, ‘as a meafure of his own. The bill empoweted the 
king to appoint any of the royal family regent, which gave oc- 
eafton to the duke of Richmond to move to afk the epmion of 
the judges, whether the princefs dowager was of the royal fa- 
mily. ‘To avoid fo difagreeable a difcuttion, tord Bute came up 
to lord Halifax in the houfe, and told him to put an end to ir, 
by excluding the princefs dowager, who, they all knew, the 
king did not intend to appoint regent; and who, he could take 
upon him to fay, had no defire to be included in the bill. 
In confequence of lord Halifax’s report of this to the king, 
his ininjelty fent a meflage by him to the lords, limiting him- 
felf in the appointment of the regent to the defceridants of 
George the Second. And with this expedient the princefs 
dowager was well pleafed, until fome of her ladies obferved to 
her, that the princefs Amelia, who fhe hated (and there was no 
love loft between them), was capable of being regent, though 
fhe was not: that roufed the female {pirit, and the princefs 
immediately went to the king, and complained of the indignity 
put upon her: but his majetty would not give way ‘to ‘her re- 
quett of recalling his meflage ; and then he told me, the next 
day, of the princefs’s uneatinefs he added, that ‘he:could not 
alter what he had done. J, however, faw he was:emuch affected; 
and, to relieve his conecrn, propofed to have. the princefs’s 
name inferted in the bill, in the houfe of commons, upon the 
motion of fome of her ow fervants; which gave. his majefty 
much fatisfaction; and accordingly I defired Mr. Morton, her 
attorney-general, and Mr. Martin, her fecretary, to make and. 
fecond the motion; and, to guard againft any poffible mifiake 
or mifinterpretation, I writ dewn the fpeech TF intended to make 
upon the occafion ; the only f{peech I ever did write, and fhew- 
ed it to the king before I went to the: houfe. Depend upon it, 
faid Mr. Grenville, there is no part of: the king’s character for 
much miftaken by the public as his being: under:the influence of 
the princefs dowager; for, although he has for ‘her ali'the af- 
fection a fon ought to have fox a mother, fhe has often been 
obliged to-apply to me for the finalleit favour:to any of her 
' ows people ; always-telling me, thas when fhe-afked: the king 
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for any.thiny, his conftant anfwer was,madam, I never talk about 
bufinefs bus to my miniflers; you mutt fpeak tothem. No, added 
hie, my removal did not come from that quarter, Iaffure you. As 
I never prefied him co gell, me tore than his own inclination led 
him to fay co me, I only obferved, that the opinion F had told 
him was entertained by che public, derived much credit from 
the backwardnefs lord Bute’s friends had fhewn in his fupport ; 
and that Mr. Charles Townfhend had once expreffed to me his 
wonder that he allowed them to hold fo many good places, and 
give bim fp little affiftance ; for were I firft commiffioner of the 
treafury, faid he, I fhould have a finger for each of them, 
and whenever I held up any one’s finger, he fhould be inflantly 
upon his legs, or I would turn him out nextday. Mr. Gren- 
ville faid they were not backward lately : bur as they doubted, 
when he firft came into the treafury, of his being able to ftand, 
they kept aloof, left they thould be confidered of his party, and 
turned out with him: and, finding that to bé the cafe, he had 
determined to fhew them he could do without them ; and, by 
great diligence and attention, with little other affiftance than 
that of his two fecretaries, Mr. Jenkinfon and Mr. Whately, 
he had brought. things into fuch order as to obtain the confi- 
dence of the houfe.of commons ; and then thofe gentlemen be- 
came ready caough to fhew their connexion with him. But he 
continued in his owa fyftem, and feldom called upon them, 
otherwafe than for their vote: “though, he added, it would 
have been better if L had defired more of their affiftance, and 
taken lefs upon myfelf, as I might nor then have been liable to 
the imputation of fetting up for myfelf, and of joining with the 
duke of Bedford in a defign of giving the king. the law, which 
his majefty told me was the reafon of turning us all out, . And, 
to fay the truth,” continued that moft candid and honourable 
ftatelman, ‘+ fome part of the adminiilration had given his ma- 
jedty fufficient caufe to fufpect they entertained fuch a defign ; 
though I was not among them.”” 


'\Phedefign which is intimated in the conclufion of this ex- 
tratt, proves afterwards to be fufficiently verified by fubfequent 
tranfaGtions ; but thefe we are prevented from reciting, through 
an apprehenfion left we fhould encroach too much upon the pr 


‘vate interefts, either of the author or the publifher. ‘The de- 


claration contained in the following paragraph, however, re- 


_ fle&s fo. much honour on his _majefty’s fentiments and conduét, 


that not:to infert it would be unpardonable : 


‘“ The many changes of adminiftration, and the variety of 
minifters of oppofite tempers, connexions, and principles, that 
have: been fucceflively employed in.this reign, andthe favour 
they all'appeared to be held in, has been urged by the retainers 
of all parties as a reafon for their making ftrift terms for them- 
felves, and not trufting toany appearances of confidence. But 
tn which of the charges I have reviewed has there appeared: any 
7 want 
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want of fincerity in, his majefy towards his miniflers:? and tha? 
civility. of Behavionss .ehish Ae. has fhewn to. them! allpiwae 
fairly and confcientioufly accounted. for. by what he tol! Kis 
whole cabinet, on the,214 of, June,i 779, ¥id.\*¢That hé 
confidered himfelf. as, invefted with a at bythé Almighty; 
which it was his duty to, difcharge, to the beft of his ability, 
for the advantage of all his’ fubjects->-dhd that therefore ‘He hes 
ver fhould allow himfelf co entertain’ prejudices«againit any 
man, or fet of. men, but to.employ.whoever appeared:to poflets 
the public confidence, if their principles. were goody and they. 
held mo. doétrines, prejudicial to the conflisution.? 5 46% 
We mnft likewife be excnfed for Gratifying our feaders 
with’ "a remarkable anecdote of fit Robert Walpole and Dr. 
Chaat, re r hae 
a Sir, Robert, Walpole; who was. firft coininiffiont? éf the 
treafury and chancellor-of the exchequer. for 22 years; and 
under two reigns, was ‘neither implacable not vindiétive, even 
to the-friends of the Preréhder, much lefs to his own oppon- 
ents; but, though a very diligent mintfer; was what is calléd-a 
Sfeveet-blooded man; for arthe fave time he took care the Jacobites 
fhould doe mifchiefy he didthem no harm: a ftrong inftance 
of which was given. me by my worthy friend the late Drv 
Campbell, whoy though a inan of excellent. underfitanding, as 
his works abundantly tettify, was 4 believer in the divine he- 
reditary right of kings, and-ccnfequently attached, ftom prm- 
c:ple, to theshoufe of Stuart. « fo : 
‘lt happened that a meflenger who was employed by the 
Jacobites, in England, to-carry ‘on ‘their correfpondence with — 
the Pretender, had prevailed-upon the doctor to write a letter 
to the Pretender’s.fecretary.; :and- as. the meflenger was tii fee » 
Robert’s pay,-he carried that letter:with the reft to fir Robert; 
who. fent for. the dogtor the following. morning (as he often did 
at other times, having frequently employed his pen in.wrking 
in defence of his adminiftrauion), on pretence of talking to him 
about fomething he was to write. .He took him to a,window;. 
which looked into the ftreet, and while they were fianding. 
there together, fir Robert had contrived that, the meffenger. 
fhould pafs by, and looking up, moved his hat tothem ;. upon. 
which. fir Robert..afked the doctor if he knew that man, and 
who:he was...The doctor, in fome alarm, immediately -an- 
fwered that. he was.very well acquainted with himi; and that 
he could affure* him; he was a very worthy, honeft.many He’ 
may. be fo; faid fir, Robert, but he is.certainly..a very ¢arelefs 
one, for he.gave me a letter yefterday which L.believe was not. 
intesided. to come.into my hands, and I think i1s direction is, 
your hand-writing-; and pulling out the dodior’s letter, he. gave, 
it tohtim back unopened.. The dottor, fell. upon. his _knees,,and., 
vowed, that as he had given him his .life, it thould be devoted 
to his.fervicey-andshe- never ceafed to. be his fervent.advoeate ; 
‘ throughoré 
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throughout the remainder of his life.. And fir Rokert was fo 
well convinced of his fincerity, that h¢ would have given him 
a valuable office; but the doctor would not facrifice his prin- 
ciples to his intereft, dnd declined the offer, and continued a 
nonjuror-ds long a§ the old Pretender lived.’ pd wits 
Every friend.to.the Britith conftitution muft join with Mr. 
Knox, in afferting the independency of the crown, againft the 
influence of any ambitious demagogue, and the interefted ca- 
bals of fa&tious fubje&s. Bit, after what he has recited of his 
majefty’s refolution; exclufive of fubfequent events, we think, 
to fay no mose; that it was unneceflary to fuggeft to his ma- 
jefty any plan of a future adminiftration ; and that the propofal 
of entirely debarring minifters from all fhare in the diftribution 
of peerages, is neither calculated fot promoting the eafe of the 
fovereign, nor fecuring ftability to, his-government. With re- 
{pe& to the « broad ‘bottoined adminiftration,’ -recommended 
by the author; the idea doubtlefs originates inthe political par- 
tialities which have been produted by his former fitaation. We 
hope; “however, that in the farther remiafks whieh he propofes 
to publith, he will afford no roomt for fufpédting that he. is 
actuated by any latent views,..diftinct from genuine patriotifm, 
and the honour ds well as interefts of the kingdom. . 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
Hiftoire de lV’ Academie Royale’ des Sciences. - (Concliided front 
eos Pol. UXVIULL. p. 550.) ae 

AY E have had occafion to mention the Memoir of M. Vieq 

Wd? Azyr on the clavicles; aud on cleviexdary bones; but 
it is neceflary, in the continuation of our review of this 
volume; to give a more full account of it,. The clavicle 
is that bone which -is placed between the acrqmion. of the 
fhoulder and the flernum: in fome animals; which in zooler 
gical. fyftems are called claviculated, the bone is ‘regular 
and diftinét; in, others it has, bee fuppoled to be wanting, 
Our prefent author, however, tells us, that, immany of thefe 
he has difcoyered it, though it 1s fometimes fmall,, frequently 
irregular, and, in part, ligamentous. To be difliaét; there- 
fore, she divides animals. into thofe which haye-a:complete elas 
viclé ; thofe which have icincomplete, or only a © claviculary’ 
bone’; and thafé which have:no .bone in the-fame pofition, af 
with a fimilar office. Other anatomitts'have difcovered the-cla~ 
vicle of a rat, but our author has defcribed it pagticularly. Ip 
the tabbet it is verygrregular, and in part ligamentous: the clas 
vicle of a hare js very:fimilar. ©]. Vicg d’Azyr allows that Pals 
las has defcribed the clavicle in fome fpecies of hares, fince chi 
Memoir was read. In the cat, which has never been all 
Vor. LXIX. Feb, 1799, Q to 
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to be a claviculated animal, our author has difcovered this bone, 
but itis very imperfect ; in the Guinea-pig alfo he has difco- 
vered a bone of the fame form, and of’a’ fimilar ftructure. ‘In 
a dog we-are told} incidentally, thatthe cefophagus is the 
fource of “a part of ‘the gaftric liquor,’ and it is furnifhed by 
glands placed near the bottom of this canal: is it not the fame 
iaoman ? And ‘ts not this liquor difcharged imthe -firft efforts to 
vomit, when the motion of the cefophagus only is. inverted ? 
‘The plates not. only illuftrate our author’s, defcription ' ot 
thefe bones, but contain the neighbouring mufcless: M. Vicq 
d’Azyr has difcevered the clavicle alfo in the pole-cat and the 
weazel, which have been claffed with animals not claviculated ; 
and he fufpects thatit may be found in all animals which have 
divided feet. © Hn soe ahs 

A thunder-cloud ftruck'the: ffables at Ramboullet on the fe- 
cond of Auguft, 178%. Two grooms were ftruck down, with 
the-ufual marks:on the-fkim, card the. ufual fymptoms of palfy. 
One of them had.a violent:paim-in his ‘head, with obfeure vi- 
fion for fome. days: undoubtedly a: flight effefion: had taker 
place. . Of charty-1w0 horfes thirty were {truck down, but feem 
to have. recovered without .bad confequences.. A heifer. was 
ftruck dead, ee anoiper was fo much affected with a weight of 
the head and palfy thatthe died the next day. _That which 
twas kilted: was‘ found to be full of extravafated air. The larger 
veflels were flaccid, andthofe of ‘the head diffended.with black 
blood almoft- coagulated :- fimilar-appearances have been found 
on opening men _ killed by lightning. The effect, of. jt is un- 
doubtedly ta'extingoith every fpark of animation; and the fluids 
it decompofes.at leaft in part: theair. feparated was. probably 
One of the ingrédierts in the mixt, forthere is no reafon to 
conclude that the fimplerelements were decompofed. .Qne. of 
the grooms fays' only that he*was knockéd down, without: be- 
ing able ta* give a more’ diftin&t account of his feelings. The 
horfes were particularly affected in‘confequence of the metalic 
linings of the manger. sp Wane any poglusgsgog 

M, le Monnier’s remarks onthe oppofition’' of the Herfchell 
to the fun we cannot abridge. The extra& of a letter from 
M, André Michaux,’ a botanift, on his way to” Ifpahan, dated 
Bagdat, ‘February 23,. 1783, contains fome interefting obferv- 
ations. Unfortunately his ‘barometer was broken by the trea- 
chery-of an: Arihenian,; after he had paffed the mountains, ' and 
feemed beyond the reach of accidents. . The tatieude.of Bagdat, 
from fix Obfer vations on the height of the:fun,. was found to be 
about'34°-26/4; ° The declination of the needle was 11° welt ; 
but, whethe'¢ompafls was examined at Paris, an error ‘of 1° 
sf weft was obferved, which wedo not find was accoutited for. 
The thermoméfer, expofed'to the ‘north, thirty-fix feet «above. 
the Tigris, faijk' on the 28th of ‘January, 1783, only:to the 
freezing ‘point: | Perhaps ‘we may be’ allowed to ;add, “in this 
place, fromthe Journal des Scavans; that M. Beauchamp, the 
seek cqeliciaaamliadiat a aftronomical 
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aftronomical obferver at Bagdat, is returned from Perfia, and, 
though much weakened |by .a fever caught in Perfia, continues 
his labours. In September and October laft he obferved zo00 

aflages of flars;.and purpofes to continue his furvey of the 
beceere to examine thofe jiarg which have a little motion.‘ He 
has. fent to the Academy a catalogue of the conftellation of Ca- 

ricorn, compofed ‘of fifty-one dtars, each of which has been 
Bild obferved:. to thefe he has added, eighty-nine others, 


but he could only determine the right,afcenfions, for want of. 


proper inftruments..; A night telefcope, has been fent-to him, to 
obferve comets. >, . f re Fes Ae 

_ M. le Monniey’s account of the conjunction of the moon with 
the Pleiades, obferved the 13th of December, 1786, _is‘alfo in- 
capable of abridgment. The obfervations on the conjunction of 
the moon with. Venus, obferved April'12, 1785, by M. Je 
Monnier, are of the fame kind. ho 


? 


M. Fourcroy’s remarks on ‘ the fuming oilof vitriol of Saxo- 


ny, with the concrete falt drawn. from it by diftillation,? are 
curious... It is not uncommon, in the works of the earlier che- 
mifts,.and particularly of the alchemifts, to find varieties of 
appearances noticed, with every mark of exaggerated defcrip- 
tion.. Many .of thefe authors mention an oil of vitriol, which 
can be procured ina concrete form, and from which a volatile 
concrete falt can be drawn by diftillation. It is ftyled the oil of 
vitriol of Nordhaus ; and we find that a fimilar oil has been pro- 
cured from Nordhaufen.in,Saxony.  Itis ufelefs, in this place, 
to follow thé hiftory of this preparation, or to enlarge on what 
has been {aid by. different authors refpecting it.. We fhall only 
give an abftract of Ms. Fourcroy’s experiments. 

_ This acid has. a powerful. attraction for morfture; and its 
fumes, when expofed.to the air, are denfe and white. After 
attracting moifture, though apparently denfe and oily, it weigh- 
ed only one eighth more. than water ; but, in its purer ftate, ‘it 
weighed nearly double. ‘The acid reddened the blue colours 
of vegetables, without deftroying them. On diftilling ita‘con- 
crete falt was obtained, as was faid, and it amounted to’ a fifth 
part. The fire moft be gentle or the vapours form fo faft that 
they efcape at the .rifings, or break the veffels, for no lute can 
be.applied. .'The heat of boiling water ismore than fufficient; 
and, when thefe.white vapours have come over, the acid diftils 
in the nfual form. » When water is mixed with this fuming acid, 
-na:concrete falt.can be drawn from it; but, when the acid 1s dit 
tilled:with proper precautions, light needles arife, and ftick tothe 
the neck of the:-retort ; foon afterwards fome drops come over, 
which fall.to.the bettom af the receiver ; and, in this fluid,alight 
brownifh granulated falt concretes, fomewhat in the form of mufh- 


rooms, fiipported on fome of needle-form cryftals. ‘The pro- 


bability is, tharthis acid contains fome wir, which, uniting with 
the atmofphesic air, concretes, as alkaline and acid airs‘form 2 
falt.which can‘no!longer retain a gazeous form 5. of that it con- 
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faifis a difting ‘fubftance which is carried of by the futphitite- 
dts Bas, and, when it conies to atihofpleric air, is depofited, 
éntuagling fome of the acid with it. The experiment’will nor 
fiiccded “in fall ‘veffels ;~and in’ mixing the acid with water a. 
fitlphareou’s 'gas ‘efcapés, While the formation: of concrete falt, 
as We hdve faid, is prévetited.. "The laf’ hypotliefis is moft 'pro- 
Bable ; but we could have Wifhed that o#r author had carried 
his’ex periments a: little fatther. ‘Phefe concréte falts, whe. 
feGified, preferve' thelr ‘form and raturein a moderate heat, dnd: 
Wheh ‘confitied th'a cléfely corked: bottte:. If'expofed to ‘the'air, 
a very thick white vapour, with the fmell of futphureous acid, 
éxhales, “hd a‘pait of the falts melt. into ‘an oily liquor, of a 
cltar Lissive, ‘which no longer finokes ‘after’ beiug Kept*a little 
while in the air. They ‘melt in: water with a’hiffing noife, much. 
Heat, ‘atid a violent efterveftetice, oWing ‘to’ the efcape of a ful- 
Phurgous gas, and.at-laft they give only: an oil-of vitrivla little 
coloured. ¢ ‘ 
"Me Fourcroy's Mémoir, fubfervient'to’ an ‘anatomieal hiftory. 
of the tendons, in which their mucous capfiles are particularly 
hoticed, is'a very iniportant one, ‘and .contuins more itforma- 
tidn, than many modern volumes. The mucous’ capfules are 
the birfz'mucofe of Monro; and our author, ima very fcier- 
tific hiftory which he has given‘of ‘the various labouts of ana- 
tomilts in this départnient, {hows in whit refpedct the names of: 
each ‘are applicable to'the different appearances of ‘the cdpfules. 
Tirhis fir therhoir on this fubject-he eXplaiis the ceperal ftruc- 
turé of the mucous ¢apfules ; gives the’reafon of ‘preferring this 
title ; “defcribes the internal ftruétore atid origin. of thefe mem-- 
braneous productions; gives the moft ‘effential differences,; as 
well as the chara@ers by which they. nidy'be diftinguifhed from 
the'cellular fub{tance'and the fheaths of 'the'tendons.;, defcribes 
the accéflory portions of ‘the capfules; ‘their ligamentous ‘fup- 
‘ports ; their filamentous ftructure, and ‘finovial glands, as well 
‘as their general ufe. In the fecond part he gives a particular 
account ot thofe he had difcovered, and adds fome teinarks on 
the ffructuré and connection of many tendons, which he thidks. 
have efcaped former anatomiits. | 

‘This extenfive outline it is impoflible for‘us to fill yp with 
the flighteft pretence to accuracy ; and it‘is of fome importance 
that a fuller account is lefs neceffary, fitice we have received 
fome information on the fubje& from Dr, Monro.. -We ‘thall, 
howérer,, notice a fact or two. From our author's deferiptions 
it feems as if thefe capfules were produétions of the periofteumor. 
of the. proper fis, of cartilages and ligaments, though. 
fometimes even the tendinous fubftance contributes to their form- 
ation, . This ey be particularly obfervedin thofesyhieh de- 
ferve the name of burfe, fituated at the extremity of the tendons: 
they do not glide on their furface, but feem on the lower fide 
‘a part oftheir fubftance, while the upper membratie ‘is can- 
founded with the cellular texture; and;-fecondly, ia the: bur- 
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fe'truly capfular, which ovr author diftinguifhes’by the name 
of vaginal, fome.confufion of fibres is obferved, and tendinous 
ones. are intermixed, as fupporting ligaments. The liquor of 
thefe burfz is evidently fynovial or albuminous: it gives to 
water a.whitifh tinge, and, in hot water, coagulates:: it feems 
to be generally furnifhed'from the furfaces, but in the larger 
and more important capfules a glandular apparatus is confpicu- 
ous, Qurauthor‘found it occalionally fubjeét to the fame des 
pravations, particularly to infpiflation, and thinks that the 
ganglia of tendons are owing :to.it. ‘Thefe burfx feem occa- 
lionally to communicate with the cavity of the joint. M. Four- 
croy has found, he tells us, a fatty communication between the 
cavity. of the capfule placed under the great ligament of the ros 
tula, with the cavity of the joint of the knee. “I have obferv- 
ed, he adds, a communication by an aperture more than half 
an inch wide, between the particular capfule of the tendon of 
the popliteus mufcle, and the external fide of the articulation of 
the knee, below the-external candyle of the thigh, and abdve 
the pofterior edge of the femilunar cartilage of the fame fide.” 
No-one has obferved this, or remarked that ‘* the tendon of the 
pliteus pafles into the articulation of the knee.’ There are 
: flight communications-between the capfules of the'tendons _ 
which furround the foot,’ and the articular cavities of the tarfal 
bones; and air-has pafled into the articular cavity of the fhoul- 
der-blade, by blowing-into the burfe which furround it; but 
the: communication, mentioned by M. Janke, between the cap- 
fule of the iliac with the .cotyloid cavity could not be found. 
We have not mentioned our author’s diftinction ,of thefe’ burft 
from their ftruGture* it is fafficient.to obferve, that, in their 
form, they either proceed along the tendon, and are ftyled va- 
ginal, or are fituated at the infertion of the tendon: in this laft 
form they are either placed under the tendon, and comprefled 
by it, or make a part of its fubftance, as we have already had 
octafion to explain. ‘Fhey are found more diflinétly in young 
than in old perfons, aid, inftead of being formed by the motior 
of ‘mufcles, feem to be deftroyed by it. They chiefly occur in 
the extremities, and where the tendons are long. , In this me« 
mioir, however, M. Fourcroy has only exammed the burfx 


conne&ed with the articulation ofthe fhoulder-blade, humerus, — 


and elbow: for the defcription, and the particularities difco- 
vered in the tendons, we muft refer to the work. . 
The next Memoir.is by the chevalier de la Marck, on * the 
clafles'that may be moft conveniently eftablifhed among veger- 
ables, ‘and on the analogy of their number, with thoie deters 
mined‘in-the animal kingdom, confidering on each fide the gra- 
dual perfection of the organs.’ We have tran{cribed this fan- 
cifulidle, ‘arid the-mémoir is :no lefs fanciful. Or author of- 
fersfome objections.to the generally-received fyftems of plants, 
an@explains his own..claflification; formerly publifhed in his 
DiGiqnary of Botany. The great advantage of this fyitem, in 
Q3 its 
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its prefent:view is, that fome analogy is perceived betwéen the 
different claffes, as well.as the different orders of plants and thofe 
of animals, The analogy is, however, completely artificial, 

M.. Daubenton’s comparifon of the fuperfine wool of France 
with the fine{t wool of Spain, in the fabrication of cloth, fhows 
how far art’ can compenfate for: natural difadvantages. We 
have formerly had occafion to mention our author’s. plan for 
the melioration of the wools, of France. He has brought the 
fheep of Rouffillon to afford, fuperfiue wool for eighteen years, 
without degenerating, and a flock of Spanifh fheep for half that 
time without any change. In working it the manufacturer 
found, he tells us, that this wool had more ¢ nerve’ and force 
than Spanifh wool, with the fame finenefs to the eye, and the 
fame fottnefs to the touch :, it notonly admitted of being drawn 
toa finer,thread, but fuffered a greater degree of. torfion with- 
out,.breaking. The cloth, though manufactured in the depth 
of winter, hud a very firm texture, and was ftronger than the 
cloths made with Spanifh wool. Inthe moft improved ftate, 
this wool.was compared with the fineft Spanifh wool : at fhrunk 
more. in wathing than the Spanifh wool, a circumflance pro- 
bably owing to the former having been previoufly forted, and 
more carefully wafhed ;. but it took.an equally good dye, and 
fpun,even.to a finer thread than the ‘ imperial Leonoife’—the 
fineft wool of Leon, and. indeed of Spain. The French wool 
did not gofo far im making cloth, .probably owing to the cir- 
cumftance juft mentioned ; but the cloth is faid to take an cx- 
cellent. glois... The forting and wathing feem to have not been 
conducted with futficient care. 

M. le,Gendre’s refearches on the indeterminate analyfis we 
. €annot abridge with any advantage, . His defign is to give, firft, 
, a-method of refolving, ia whole numbers, the following equa- 
- tion: 

Aysaxr+bxr—itcxr—at, &ee- 

Secondly, a method, founded.on the indeterminate analy fis, 
to difcover the divifions of numerical. equations; thirdly, a 
theorem to judge of the peffibility or impoflibility of an -inde- 
terminate equation of the fecond degree; and, fourthly, differ- 
, ent thearems relating to firft numbers. . 

oM.-Coulumb’s deferjption of a new compafs, in which the 
needle is fulpended by filk, is wholly: unintelligible without 
‘othe plate. His three memoirs. on magnetifm and electricity, 
will afford more fubje¢ts af remark, though, as they depend 
fo'much on:his former.effay on torfion, which, eftargied as it 
was with mathematical: details, fcarcely in’ any” inftance ad- 
- mitting ofan abitract or an abridgment, we-could-not properly 
' analyfe, we fear:our account will’ be ‘lefs’ fatiefutery than 
we could with it to-be. : Thefirft:memoir ison the confiruction 
vandufe ofan electrical balance,’ which depends on the ‘pro- 
perty.of metallic threads thathave a force of reaction of tortion 
tounded on the angle ofitorfion, With this ballance he deter- 
mines 
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mines the law by which the elements of bodies, electrified by 
the fame kind ‘of ¢électricity, mutually repel each other. As 
we cannot give an account of the ballance, without the plate, 
we fhall tranfcribe our author’s law. * The repulfive force of 
two {mall globes, eleGrified withthe fame kind of electricity, 
is, in the inverfe ratio of the fquare of the diftance of the cen- 
tres of the two globes.’ . °° > oui - 

In the fecond memoir, he determines the laws ‘by which the 
electrical and ‘magnetical fluids a‘, either in attracting or re- 
pelling. He finds, that either the repulfion or the attraction 
of two electrified globes, and confequently of two electrical 
molecules, is in the ratio compounded of the denfities of the 
electrical fluid of the globes, and the inverfe ratio of the fquare 
of the diftance. Ina needle from twenty to twenty-five inches 
long, rendered magnetic, by the method of ‘ the double touch,’ 
the magnetic fluid may be fuppofed:to be concentered at ten 
lines (five-fixths of aninch), from the extremity of the needles. 
Whatever pofition a magnetic needle be placed in, on an hori- 
zontal plane, relative to its magnetic meridian, it is olways 


brought to that meridian, by a conftant force:parallél tothe . 


meridian, ‘and of which the refult always paffes ‘through the 
fame point of the needle. The attractive force ef the magnetic, 
as well as of the-eleCtrical fluid 1s exactly in the direct ratioof the 
denfities, and the inverfe' ratio of the fquares of the diftances. 
The third memoir is on the quantity of electricity which an 
infulated body lofes in a given time, either bythe contaét of 
air, more or lefs moift, or through the fupports, more or lefs 
electrics per fe. It as difficult to procure bodies, which, when 
the electricity is accumulated, are perfecily infulating ones. 
But, when the electricity was not very denfe, a fmall cylinder 
af * Spanifh wax’ or gum:lac, 1 of an inch in diameters and 
about an inch anda half long, is fuffici-nt to infulate perfedly 
an:elder-ball of about half an inch in diameter. When the air 
was dry, a fine,filk paffed through boiling wax, fo-as to makea 
cylinder about ,1-of an inch in diameter, avould, he found, be 
equally ufeful.. With thefe precautions our author began adfe- 
ries ot experiments which are comprifed in a table. The lofs 
was nearly uniform, when the moifture of the air was the fame, 
and the electric denfity of the balls feemed to diminwt onan 
average about .} ina minute; when the ma{s and the denfity 
wee very different the lofs, was flill in the fame proportion, 
or rather was indeed the fume. The fize and the fhape as well as 
the nature of the body make no variety in the event. When 
we {peak of moifture, we mean that ftate of water in the air, in 
which it affects the hair hygrometer ; that is, when its affinity to 
other bodies is greater than to air. In a fecond table, our aue 
thor colleds the refult of experiments, which fhow the decreafe 
of eleétriciry from the incompletenefs of the infulating*fupports. 
This:part of the fubje& is, however, left imperfect: we need 
only obferve, that the infulating power of gum lac is threetimes 
Q4 | ee 
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asigteut, ads that of filk; or, in other words, that the denfity 
of the electricity, when the filk “is a perfeétly infulating body, 
may be increafed triple, to ‘that affecting the infulating power 
of the gums 

M. le Monnier has next communicated his obfervations on 
the firft comet of 1765; difcovered in January; it is the twen- 
ty-third that he has obferved. He foudd it on the -feventh of 
January, in the néeck'of the Whale,’ parallel with the ftar » of 
that conttellation ; and ir was loft chiefly hy bad weather whem 
it had arrived nearly between ¢ and e of the fame conflellation, 
If dines were drawn from the poin's of thefe ftars to the comet, 
the angle at e would be nearly halfa right angle. 

/ M. Mechain difcovered the fecond comet on the eleventh of 
March, near the flars of the left fhoulder of Andromeda ; and 
M. Meffier continued to obferve-it till the 17th of April, when 
it was Obfcured by the twilight. It was then in the wing of: 
Pegafus, ‘and about the middle of the 16th had nearly 10° de- 
chination, and 360° right afcenfion. This, of courfe,'is the 
twenty-fourth comet obferved by this aftronomer. 

 MeMefhershas alfo obferved the occultation of fome lars of 
the Pleiades by the moon, on the 11th of April, and the 13th 
ot becember, as well as the occultation of Venus by the moon. 
on -theas2th of April, 1785.- The volume concludes.with a 
continuation of the eflay on the ‘population of France, which we 

have nema fo fully, mm our review of Dr. Prive’s fermon. 
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Garol. Lud. L'Heritier Corsius, Sp ecimen Botanicum, F ftens De- 
. feriptiones<S Leones Speeieram: Corni, minus coznitarum. Parise 


Letee Folio. Didot. 


fr wad a temark of Scopoli, that the palm of excellence is 
dite to ‘the | monogra hi; thofé authors, who looking only 
done objeat, perceive its relations, dependencies, and con- 
trafts more piinutely than thofé who roam at large, and aim 
at making a great comprehenfive fyftem. The corne]-tree fhar- 
ed the attention of Virgil, either as it flourifhed by grafting on 
the'trunk of a pear-tree, or as it furuifhed, by its light tough 
wood, arrows and fpears for the warrior. We have ince feen it 
adda’ ftrength to the grafts of the more tender Afiatic cherry, 
giving toit the name of the cornelian. The cornus is an in- 
abitant of coldor temperate climates ; Africa is too hot for 
this plant, probably in its whole extent; but it is found in 
Burope; of the neighbouring coafts of ‘Afia, and in, North 
Ametica: it conftantly avoids the torrid zone. In England we 
¢an boaft'of’ but two fpecies, the Suecica, and the-fanguinea, 
The cormelalfo is one of the oldeft genera "of the ancient bota- 
-mfts)' ‘Thecornel of Pliny, the cornus mas of Linnus, was 
called by Theophraftus yeavia; the cornus famifa of Pliny 
(corrius fanguinea, Lin.) Saityssiie. On all thefe accounts, 
M. l’Heritier purpofes to give a more full account of this. ge- 
AUS ; 
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nus ; to add fome fyecific difintions to thale already: known, 

without mentioning the economical ufes of this tree except ac- 
cidentally ‘and trapfiently. He gives the effential, and »the na- 
tural character of the plant, and divides the {fpecies: into two 
fections ; the iavolucrate umbe]late, and the cymofe... Under 
the firft is ranked the Linnean f{pecies cornus Suecica, Cana» 
denfis, Florida mafcula; under the fecond the fanguinea,’ {e- 
vicea, alba, and alternifolia of Linnzus, with the new {pecies, 
the circinata, ftriétg, and paniculata, Of thefe the cornus 
fericea, alternifolia, and Canadentis, befides the new {pecies, 
are illuftrated by plates; and our author pafies more quickly 
over thofe which are Known than thofe which have. been Icfs 
accurately deferibed, or with which botaniits have varion hither- 
to unacquainted, 

The firft fpeetes is the Suecica, formerly called, in ‘the. Flora 
Laponica, the cornus herbacea, which name Hudfon yet re- 
tains, though altered by Linnazus, to avoid the confufiomwhich 
would arife in confequence of the cornus Canadenfis being: alfe 
herbaceous, M. I’Heritier refers ro the figure of Clufiusj which 
is copied by Gerard, Parkinfgn, and Taberne Montanus, from 
the laft work of that author; Pallas fuppofes the-cornus Sue- 
ciea and Canadenfis.to be only varieties of the fame plant. 

Of the cornus @anadenfis, which is found alfo in Labrador 
and the ifland of Miquelon, our author has given a plate. From 
the latt ifland it has lately been intreduced into France, though 
it is well known in England. 

The cornus Florida is chiefly remarkable far its large colour- 
ed involucra, and for flowermg fo foon as the leaves appear ¢ it 
grows fo low down as Carolina. 

The cornus mafcula is delineated in Clufius, Mathiolus, 
Zorn, Regnault, ‘bc, It. occurs in France, Germany, and 
Switzerland, and is chiefly remarkable for the flowers appear 
ing before the leaves. Du Roi’s cornus mafcula foljis eleganter 
variegatis, our author fuppofes to be a variety of the;cornus 
fanguinea. 

. The firft fpecies of cornus nude cymofz is the fanguinen,: 
Seiten every where, and engraved frequently : of the eornus 
fericea,' (arborea, Lin,) a plate i is fubjoined, | It. is found. in 
Pennfyivania and South Carolina. The cornus alba, (Tarta- 
rica of Millar), from Siberia and South America, furnithes 
little that is important. 

The cornus circinata appears, from the plate, to be. a bold 
and beautiful ptant’: its fpecific character is, cornus ramis ver- 
rucofis; foliis orbiculatis, fubtus tomentofis, : canis ; cymis 
depreilis, it is found in Penniylvania, and has been fome-time 
known. It fcarcely, however, ripens its fruit, thoughit flowers 
with feemingly fu ficient ftrength. 

The cornus firi&a is another new fpecies, but it flowers too 
Jate to ripen its berries, Cornus ramis. ficictis ; foliis ovatis, 
concolortbus,~ nudiufeulis ; cymis paniculatis. it refembles in 
habit the cornus fanguineaand fericea, from which, however, it 

greatly 
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greatly differs in the paniculated flowers. The antherz’ are 
blue. . 

The cornus paniculata has its name from the paniculz being 
very long: itis a beautiful plant from North America, and, 
for fome months, is loaded with fruit. There are two varie- 
ties, cornus ramis erectis ; foliis: ovatis, fubtus canis; cymis 
paniculatis &.B— cornus cymis, floribus & foliis intermixtis. 

The laft fpectes, cornusalternifolia (Lin. Supplem. 125.) is 
very fingular, as all the other fpecies have oppofite leaves. It 
is now known to: be a plant originally from Pennfylvania, and 
grows from fifteen to twenty feet in height. The tree flowers 
in fpring, but the cymz are unfruitful, or very rarely contain 
berries... It» has been grafted with fuccefs on the cornus: fan- 
guinea and cornus alba. ‘The branches are dichotomous, and 
the petioli: longer than in the other fpecies. 
~ M. lHeritier next examines. the dubious or fpurious fpecies. 
Among.thefe.he places the cornus Japonica of Thunberg, 
which Murray has admitted into the laft edition of the Vege- 
table Syitem. Ourauthor fays it is clearly a fpecies of vibur- 
num, from. ‘its offeous, lentiform feed, in an unilocular pod ; 
though he confefles he has not feen the flower. Plukenet’s 
corno feminze fimilis, arbufcula Floridana (Pluken. Anial. tab. 
385. -fig.i 1s) M. lHeritier believes to be a cornel with pani- 
culated flowers ; but does not feem to have decided whether 
is the corpus, firicta or cornus paniculata. 

Cornus foliis citri anguftioribus of Ammanus (Ruth 200, 
tab. 33), which. Du Hamel fuppofed to be cornus alternifolia, 
was found by Gmelin and Pallas, who examined it on the fpot, 
to be afpecies of rhamnus. The former fuppofed it to be the 
rhamnns catharticus; the latter called it the rhamnus dauricws. 
Our author fufpects that Du Hamel’s miftake introduced the 
difficulty of afvertaining the «native foil of ‘the corous alterni- 
folia ;- for, on his authority.only, was this genus fuppofed to 
come from. Siberia. jie : 

Ourauthor next gives a fummary view of the {pecific dif- 
ferences of the various kinds, and then proceeds to the wie. 
All the fhrubby corni are ufed for ornament ;.the alba and fan- 
guinea afford the beift ftocks on which the rarer fpecics may be 
grafted... The wood is hard; but moft fo in the cornus maf- 
cula: the Indians in Lodoifia, like the afcient Romans, ful 
ufe it forarrows. The berries of the cornus mafcula are eat- 
able, and recommended by the European authors on the ma- 
teria medica; but the Americans prefer the berries of the cor- 
nus’ Florida: -Shoepfus tells us *, that a decoction of the cor- 
nus Florida:is as efficacious, in :intermi:tents, as the Peruvian 
bark ; and that the leaves of the cornus fericea are put, by the 
inhabitants of America, into tobacco. _ From the kernels of the 
cornus fanguinea the ltalians frequently exprefs oil. 





This author’s Materia Medica Americana, chiefly from the vegetable 
kingdom, has not yet occurred to usin thig.country. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


BE th ee SO pe . 
Poems. By Sufanna. 4to. 15. 6d. Dilly. 


Ts title is fomewhat peculiar, —We never heard but of 
one Sufanna without afurname. . As, however, we cannot 
fuppofe that thefe Puems were written by Daniel’s well-known co- 
temporary, we fhall hazard noconjeciures on this occaficn. Why 
her name is not given to the public, is fatisfactorily accounted 
for:—‘ becaufe the poems were publifhed without either 
her knowledge or .confent.” Can the editor as fatisfactorily 
vindicate himfelf for doing ‘fo ? He thinks he can, and tells us 
that Sufanna is but fourreen years old, and in appearance quite 
a child of her age; that with difficulty he procured fome of her 
poems ; and that they ‘ were read with much avidity, and with 
as much aftonifhment;’ that he trufis * the true lovers of nature 
and fimplicity will read with pleafure thefe artlefs efforts of fo 
young a genius, and feel themfelves happy in nourifhing a 
flower which might otherwife have withered in obfcurity.’ He 
difdains, however, the idea of procuring any pecuniary advan- 
tage to himfelf or the young lady. * The utmoft which is fo~ 
licited in their behalf is a little approbation, a little fame ; that, 
if poffible, a genius which is naturally retired and thy, may b 
thefe means be ftimulated to exert itfelf, and brought more sie 
ly to appreciate its own force and value.’ ‘The preface con 
cludes in the following rapturous manner: 


 * Hereafter, methinks, I fhall behold her fame, not (as now) 
glimmering with a fatot and pallid luftre, but fhining with the 
brilliancy of a diamond of the firft water ; not (as at prefent) 
twinkling in a meteor ray, but glowing a fixed and lucid flar in 
the literary hemifphere.’ a ee 
With what pleafing illufions the partiality of friendfhip will 
fometimes delude the mind! However extravagant the editor’s 
encomiunts may‘appear, we firmly believe they proceed from 
actual feeling, and conviction that the poems deferve them. It 
is cruel to difpel fuch agreeable day-dreams, to take away 
thofe cratifimi mentis errores that afiord fuch pure and harmlets 
enjoyntéent. We will therefore throw novenvious cloud to ob-~ 
firuét the rifing fplendors of this future poetic luminary, or give 
a pang to her enraptured editor. From the following little poem 
written by the young lady on quiting ******** hall; her 
father’s fummer-refidence, the reader may: form a. judgment.of 
her abilities : itis no unkind nor unfair fpecimen: 


‘Adieu, fweet fpot! here many an hour © 

I carelefsly have ftray’d, 
Ani watch’d the fl\w declining fun, 7 
Nor fear’d the nightly fhade. 
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¢ No interruption here I found, 
.» No rude intreding eye ; 
Confufion fied this. happy place, 
And Peace was ever nigh. 


¢ At clofe of eve, o’er yonder field 
_ The humble gleaners throng, 
And joyful whiftle as they go, 
_ While birds repeat the fong. 


* But, ah! the fatal day is come 
That I muf from yeu part : 

I go; and forrewing dol go— 
For here I leave my heart. 


$ With equal pleafure was I fure 
Again to vifit you, 
With lefs regret I now fhould bid 
. Your ryral fweets adieu.’ 


Sonnets and Mifcellaneous Poems. By the late T. Ruffel, Fellow of 
New Col. Oxuford. 429. 35. Rivingtons. gt 
Thefe poetical pieces, feveral of which are tranflations frem, 
the Greek, Italian, and Portuguefe, evince the author to have 
‘been. endowed -with genius’ and tafte; which, with his claflical 
knowledge, dnd extenfive acquaintance with the beit wrilers.in 
foreign languages, muft have rendered him an ornament to li- 
terature: but he died of a coafumpuion, in the twenty-fixth 
year of his age. 


London’s Glory! on Saint Ggorge’s Days the agd of April, 789- 

With entertaining Obfervations on the late Royal Excurfons in 

’ the South and Weflern Counties of England. Dedicated ‘to the 

Honourable Wiliam Gill, Lord Maysr of the City ef Londow. 
By JF. Weft. gto. 18.° Symimonds. 


* To draw a fketch of the late Reyal Tour 

Thro’ Devon’s county, let the Mufe obferve ; 
The king with condefcending fmiles beheld 

‘The ftraggling confluence of country folks, 
Perhaps in th’ aukward garb of ruflic pride, 
Haining to meet him on the rugged 1oad ; 
Lord! how the pleas’d Weft-countrymen did flare 
At their good king! .as there he pafs’d along, 
Blefling their ftars, for the rare fight of him!’ 


Wehave not felefted t hefe-lines on account of theirinferior- 
ity to.other.parts of this performance ; for we feriopfly- declare 
they poflefs as much of the vivide wisas any that wehave met 
with ; pay, we hefitate not to declare, that the apoftrophic ad- 
drefs to the honeft Weft-countryman is the mof lively.and ani- 
mated paffage belonging to.it. In point of perfpicuity, like- 
wife, they are, * if not the firft,in the very firtlipe.’? Only 
obferve, for inftance, what infinite fuperiority they have over 
thofe immediately preceding them! | 
‘ The 
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* The fea-bath and excurfions on the fea 

Prov’d their deleCtable and {weet repatt. 

All Weymouth and its fine vicinity — 

Teem’d with the royal bounty, and with praife © 

And gratitude uxutterably preat !? am 
Now, who but this odd mortal of an author, could fuppofe thar 
the queen and princeffes, forthey are aliaded to im the two firt 
lines, ufed toeat at Weymouth fea*baths and feasexcurfions, 
amd that they proved very {weet and agreeable food ;\‘or, ‘that 
Weymouth,’ and all its. neighbourhood, was in a ftate of preg- 
nancy with the * king’s bounty,’ and what is werfe, with 
«praife and gratitude’ likewife, of which there appears no prof- 
pect of a delivery !—-Yet this performance is extered.at Station- 
er’s-hall ! , 

DRAMATIC, 


The Iland of Ste Marguerite, an Opera; in Two As, and firk 
performed at the Theatre-Royal, Drary-Lane. 800. 15. De~ 
“pret 


. “"This.opera,is‘faid to have. fuffered. greatly. from the-hand of 
authority, which has clipped, lopped, and maimed,it moft crue 
elly, We truly think. the lord Chamberlain, cruel to the Re- 
viewers, for leaving a line, .a ‘ rack’ Pebn , Atadiftance from 
the theatre we know not the effect of fcenery and mufc; but 
the total difregard even: of meafure in the poetical part, and of- 
ten of fyntax and conimon fenfe in the profe, could noty.we 
think, be compenfated by the moft brilliant {peftacle. f 
The Man of Exnterprife, a Farce. ‘As itisatled by Hix Majefty’s 
ae of ‘the, Theatre-Rayal, Nérviich. Bua. 15> Kor 
‘binfons. , 


The author follows too clofely‘the plot of the Duenna, ‘but 
his ¢ Manof Enterprife,’ the elegant apprentice td the keeper 
of a circulating library at Birmingham,-is a-character which has 
as much claim to:novelty as to-applaufe, .He.isaproper hero 
fora farce ; the. humor.is ‘too broad. for comedy, but insits ipe- 
culiar hers it is excellent. We hear the whole houle, pit, 
box, and gallery, in a roar—bravo—bravo—encores. 

| ME D I C°A cL, wus 

A compendiout Feeatife on ihe Virtereal he 2, Glects, es Di- 

weed of thé tetdnical' Yorms.; with the ‘bef Methods of Cure, 
explained as to rinder “Medical Advice, in the Cure of moff Pes 

‘nereal Cafes, unuecefary. In which is piven a’ Lotion for the 

Prevention of that difagrecdble Complaint. By ‘H. Deacon. 

‘Svo, 35¢'6d.. Walker. 3 be Snplpton 

If this treatife were addreffed to the furgeon, and ‘the cone 
du& was ander his direction, we fe¢ nothing very reprehen- 
fible in the. proceedings recommended; but, in, thé hands of 
patients, and with medicines procoréd from druggilts, many 

7 ‘circume 
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circum flances may.occur to change the. wholefome aliment.in- 
to poifon. Wewould deprecate every attempt-to put the treat- 
ment of the venereal difeafé into the bands. of, the affected, for 
there is no complaint in which the. imagination.is fo much in- 
fluenced, or the reafom fo weak. .In fuch fituauions, a man 
armed with medicines is his own worft enemy, 


Odfervations on the Gentral and Iunproper Treatment of Infanity: 
_ avith a Plan for the more fpecdy and effettual Recovery of Infant 
 Perfous, By Be Baulknere: 8vo. rs.: Ridgway. 


That infanity is more than ufually frequent we have fome 
doubts’; the more’ frequént appearance-of ‘it is owing probably 
to the increafine number of inftirut?ons in which thofe unfortu- 
natepeople'are collefed. Our authorinvéighs with acrimony 
again{t thofe houfes attended by phylicians who have‘an inter- 
eft in the inititution, and hints pretty plainly, that in fuch 
places, temporary delirium is defignedly.miftaken for madnefs, 
and what was not infanity is foon brought to it, while real infa- 
nity is protracted. The free houfes’ are rhofe where any phy- 
Zician attends whom the relations.chufe. to truft, and one of this 
kind is kept, we find, by Mr. Faulkner, at Chelfea. Infinua- 
tions, however, of this tendeney we think highly illiberal, and 
they force us'to, remark; that the fudeets of the ‘gentlémen: f6 
much mich’extolled does not, by theif own accounts, feem to 
have been great’: when in‘ the lefs “free” private inftitutions we 
have féen fall and “humabity frequently fuccefsful. Peshaps 
at times the private houes are not fo well condvéted as thofe 
which we have had occafion*to ‘fee ; and there may be fome 
where the bafeft motives will turn afide the'pute current of hu- 
manity.: Yerif this befo,. he only who is withont fault ought 
to caftthe ftone, and all thould not be accountable for the faults 
of a few....We with Mr, Faulkner the fuccefgihe deferves, but © 
be would deferve it better .by.a,more liberal. conduét. 2 


A Treatife on Cancers; with an Account ofa New and Succefie 
Ful Method of operating; particilarly in Cancers of the Breaffs or 
“Yehlis. By Henry Fearoae Third Edition 8vo, 35. Johnfon. 
In‘our LIXth and LXIld volumes we reviewed the former 
editions of this ‘work, which is now greatly enlarged, without 
any very material change ip its principles.! There is fomething 
myfterious in the fubject of cancers; and-while we often per- 
ceive it to be a codnftitutignal difeafe,.- the peculiar. depravation 
of the fluids, their highly phlogiftic nature, andthe appearance 
fomnctimies of. cancer, arifing from ‘a depofition, of a peculiar ad- 
¥entitious matier, ddd to the difficulty.. The eine of our ex- 
perience increafes alfo our doubts ; and we -muft remark that. we 
have fecy two cafes, where there was fome_reafon to. fufpeéct 
that the new operation in which ‘the wound was healed by the 
firft intention, facilitated the return. Perhaps the whole of the 
cancer Was not taken out; perhaps the former method of keep- 
ict hae | : ian ing 
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ing up the difcharge contributed to depurate the conftitution ; 

but conjeétures are endlefs, and we mention it to keep fufpiciom 
alive, for there are many circumftances of the difeafe little un- 
derftood. Our author has now added the effay publifhed in the 
fecond volume of the Memoirs of the Medical Society, which 
we noticed in our LX VIIth volume, p: 349. 


A Treatife on Fevers; wherein their Caufes areexhibited in a. new 


Point of View. 8vo0. 15. Skatcherd avd Whitaker. 


The hypothefis maintained by this author, who feems to 
have borrowed his principles without due confideration, is, 
that ail infectious difeafes, particularly fevers, originate from 
invifible animalculz. 


Dk VY. 14M 1 BK : 
A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Sarum. To which are 
added, Directions relating to Orders, Inflitutions, and Licencese 
By Shute, Lord Bifocp of Sarum. 8voe.~ 15. Rivingtons. 


This very excellent Letter is full of candour, moderation, 
true piety, and paternal benevolence. It relates to Sunday- 
fchools, of which the bifhop is a zealous protector ; the con- 
dition of the different churches in the diocefe ;, an explanation 
and defence of the conduct of the truftees for the management 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty ; fome arguments againft the’com- 
mutation of land for tythes ; ; remarks on refidence atid on the 
itipend allowed to curates ; advice refpecting the accuracy of 
regifters, and the proper difpofition of benefactions ; with fome 
admirable leffons for the younger clergy, as well as thofe who 
fign teftimonials for orders. 

The Appendix relates to the inftruments expe€ed, to be pre- 
{ented to the bifhop previous to ordination, and what. is ex- 
pected from the candidates. On all thefe fubjects we fhall not 
tranfcribe a word, for we ftrenuoufly recommend the whole, 
and will not hazard the chance of keeping back one reader by 
the flighteft anticipation. 


The Influence of Chriftianity on the Condition of nh Worlds a Ser- 
mon preached in Trinity Chapel, Conduit-ftrect, on Sunday Dec. 
33, 1789- By Thomas Coombe, D.D. -4to. 15+ Cadell. 


In this very able and elegant difcourfe from Ifaiah xi. 9«the 
author takes occafion to obferve, that though we are. flill far 
diftant from. that general ftate of peace and tranquility defcribed 
by the prophet, yet under the inftuence of the Gofpel we have 


approached very near it. The detail of rhefe different, events, 


and the inferences from the whole, form the bulk of this sPeemOn, 

which we can recommend with great fatisfaction. 

A Sermon preached at the Primary Vifitation of the right rev. Fae 
ther in God, William, Lord Bifbop of Chefter ; held at Richmond, 
in Yorkfbiré, Auguft 21ff, 1789s By Thomas Zouch, A. Me 
4to. 1s. Longman. 


This ingenious author inculcates the neceflity of a good ex- 
: A ample 
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ample from the precept of our Saviour—* Let your Tight fo 
fhine before men, &c.’. To the do@rine of a good example he 
adds the neceffity and propriety of exerting ourfelves m the de- 
fence of the religion of Chrift; and we can truly fay that this 
Sermon deferves great attention, not only from the practical lef- 
fons but from the incidentai knowledge difplayed in it. 


Dipping not Bathing : or the Author's Opinion of the Subjed, 
ode, aid Importance of Water-Baptifm, accorditig to the 
Scriptures. By R. Ettiot; A: B. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 


Mr. Elliot, the author of this pamphlet, maintains, with 
apparent conviction, that infants are not the proper fubjects 
of baptifm ; and that the fpirituat mode of that religious inflt- 
tution is not by immerfion, but by fprinkling. Whatever opi- 
nion may be entertained refpecting the foundation of his fen- 
timents, it muft be acknowledged that he prefents them to thé 
public with becoming modefty and candour. 


win Examinaticn of the Rev. Mr. Elliot’s Opinion, Se. 15. bde 
| Marfom. 

This author endeavours to refute the arguments advanced by 
Mr. Elliot on the fubject in queition; and rejefling the term 
mode, as an improper diflinction, conténds that dapti/m, accord - 
ing to the fignification of the word in the original, is itfelf 
ammerfione With the difpofition of a perfon who rather en- 

uires.after truth than difputes for victory, he imitates the lau- 
able moderation of the wziter from whofe opinion he diffents. 


on? i see Se ee 
The Fair Hibernian. 2 Vois. 12mo. 6s. Rebinfons. 


“ “This is an-amurfing little ftory ; an unprincipled woman, and 
a jealous hufband who allows the ftory of his death to be propa- 
gated, the two hinges on which the ftory turns, are not very 
uncommon. Acfew gallictfms, and a knowledge of the cuftoms 
of the continent, fhow that the author is above the ufual rank 
of novel-writers: the language too is generally eafy and often 
elegant. 

Paul and Mary, an Indian Story. 2 Vols. 12mo. §s. Bodfley. 


~- “Phe fcenery of this little ftory is laid in the ifle of France ; 
the objects are new, uncommon, and interefling; but there is 
too much of the coftumé of polifhed life, and occafionally a lit- 
the error, we fufped, in the defcriptions of natural hiftory. Yet, 
on the whole, the tale is well told, and will be peculiarly pleaf- 
ing to readers, where foothing melancholy leads them to be 
fond of pathetic cataftrophes. Jt is a tranflation from the 
French of M. St. Pierre, and ansiexed to his * Etudes dela Na- 
ture. 


Hiforie Tales. A Novel. 800. 25. Dilly. 


We have profeffed our partiality forh‘ftorictales, or rather that 
minute and embellifhed hiftory, which leads us to the manners of 
ar | common 
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tomman life. Our author has chofen for his fcene the latter 
days of Lewis XII. followed by the reign of Francis, the cos 
teinporary and rival of Charles V. the ‘friend of our Eighth 
Henry. This era comprehénds many active and fplendid fcenes ; 
but the continued ftory of fo fong a period, though managed 
with fome fkill by a part being thrown into narrative, is occa- 
fionally tirefome. On the whole, our author’s hiftorical out- 
line appears to be correét, and he often fills it up in a pleafing 
and interefting manner. His account of the Chevalier Bayard 
reminds us of a new life of thé Chevalier, * without fear and 
without reproach,’ which we mean, if poflible, to notice, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Additions to Dr. Price’s Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, 
containing Communications from France occafioned by the Con- 
gratulatory. Addrefs of the Revolution Society to the National Af- 
fembly of France, with the Anfwers to them. 8vo. 
1 _ The Additions relate to the correfpondence between the na- 
tional aflembly of France, fome provincial patriotic affemblies, 





and the Revolution Society,of London. We fee them with . 


pleafure operating to remove the national jealoufy and enmity 
between England and France. We rhinkthe late revolution in 
France a glorious one for the general caufe of liberty and hu- 
manity, and are not afraid to declare it, though an unqualified 
declaration has fo.lately appeared likely to deftroy the connexion 
between two able chief of oppofition. We could with, however, 
that the members of the national aflembly, by receiving a daily 
ftipend, did not fubject themfeélves to the fufpicion of defignedly 
procrattinating the public bufinefs. We havebeen informed, that 
ret the various prefents of plate, of buckles, and even the wages Of 
, “proftitution, are not fufficient for this daily expence, which a- 
mounts to eighteen livres (fifteen fhillings) for each deputy. 
“Review of the Pamphlet, entitied * A Difcourfe on the Love of our 
Country, by Richard Price, Sc.’ 8v0. 1s. Faulder. 

The author, who affumes the fignature of a True Whig, exa- 
mines Dr. Price’s Difcourfe with great freedom, and endeavours 
to fhow that its tendency is to fow the feeds of herefy ina reli- 
gious, andof rebellion inacivil fenfe. Our brother-reviewer is 
not, however, a yery able or a very acute critic ; “and in his po- 
litical fentiments he is not ‘a 7rue Whig.’ 


{ | The Toaft-Mafter; being a genteel Collection of Sentiments and 
oe Yoafis. 6d. . Abraham. 
_Acolle&ion of ‘fentiments and toafts, void, indeed, of the 
obicenity fo frequent in fimilar publications, but not likély to 
add much to the pleafures of convivial mirth. 








The Seaman’s New Vade Mecum; containing a prafical Effay (n 


Naval Book-Keeping, with the Method of keeping the Captain's 
Books, Sc. By R.-Liddel. 8v0. 5s. Boards. Robinfons, 


This Treatife contains a pradtical Effay on Naval Bogk- 
Vor. LXIX. Feb. 1799. R keep- 
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keeping, with the method'of. keeping the captain’s books, and 
complete inftructions in the duty of a captain’s clerk, &c.. 
The methods of keeping the fignal-books are illuftrated with 
numerous coloured engravings ; every part of the work is exe- 
cuted with great perfpicuity ; and a brief maritime dictionary 
is added. On the whole, we think that Mr. Liddel, the 
author, has performed, in this practical treatife, an acceptable 
fervice to the royal navy. 


Public Improvement; or, a Plan for making a convenient and 
handfume Communication between the Cities of London and Weft- 


minfler. By iy Pickett, Efge 8vo. 25.6d. Bell. 


The plan propofed in this pamphlet is for making a conve- 
nient and handfome communication between London and Welt- 
minfier, and has not only been fuggefted, but zealoufly urged, 
though as yet without effet, by alderman Picke:t, the prefent 
lord-mayor of the city. .The public-fpirited propofer, befides 
anfwering the obje€tions which have been made to the defign, 
offers additional arguments in its favour; with the liberal ten- 
der, likewife, of one-hundred pounds, as his ff fub{cription. 


The Hiffory of Three Brothers, \2m0. 6d. Stockdale. 
This Hiftory is extracted from * The Children’s Mifcellany.’ 


Tt is moral and entertaining, and accompanied with the Hiftory 
of John Gilpin, Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church-Yard, and 
Pope’s Univerfal Prayer; though we cannot perceive with 
what propriety the firft of thefe three, which is a humorous 
produ&ion, fhould be joined with the others. : 


Reports of the Special Prowifion Committee, appointet by the Court 
of Guardians in the City of Norwich. By E. Righy. $v. 
ts. 6d. Johnfon. 


It appears from thefe Reports, that'in the fpace of three 
years, during which Mr. Rigby acted as one of the guardians 
of the receptacles of the poor at ‘Norwich, he and his affociates 
were enabled, by the reformations which they introduced, to 
difcharge a debt of five thoufand pounds, and to reduce the 
rates from four to three fhillings in the pound. Such an ex- 
ample of ceconomy in thofe eftablifhments is highly worthy of 
imitation ; and we would, on that account, recommend: the 
perufal of the prefent pamphlet to all who have any concern in 
the management of fimilar infiitutions over the kingdom, 


Maxims and Obfervations, Moral and Plyfical. Svo. 35. in 
Boards.. Biladon. | 

Thefe mifcellaneous materials, though arranged without or- 

der, are evidently feleéted with judgment, and feemingly with 

confiderable variations from the ancient moralifts. ‘Phat the 

editor has in fact a greater hand in the work than he elaims, 

appears from its general uniformity, which adds not a little to 


its merit, 
Canta- 
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Cantabrigienfis Graduati ; Sive. Catalogus, 'Fc.—An_ Alphabeti- 

cal Lift of the Names of thofe on whom the Uniuerfity of Cam- 

“bridge has beflowed any Degree, from the Year 1659 to §787. 
4to. 5s. fewed, White and Son. 

‘This is, nothing more than an alphabetical lift, unqueflion- 
ably authentic, of the names of thofe on whom the univerfity 
of Cambridge has beftowed any degree, from the year 1659 to 
1787. The number amounts to about twenty-two thoufand. © 


A Diary of the Weather, during the Year 1786. 8v0. 15. Booker. 
This regifter, which has been kept by a gardentr twenty 
niles eaft from London, contains the hiftory of the flate of the 


atmofphere at nine o’clock in the morning, one in the afters 
noon, and fix in the evening, every day throughout the year, 


R ‘ 
Odfervations on the Weather, taken from the Thermometer and Ba- 
rometer, during the Year 1787. 8voe gd. ~ Booker. 


- This diary, which mutt have been kept with great pains, 
fpecifies the height of the bafometer and thermometer four 
times in the day, with an account of the weather, and the di- 
reCtion of the wind. } 

An Account of Cures by Velno’s Vegetable Syrup. By FJ. Swain- 
foa. 25. Ridgway. | 

Mr. Swainfon, the author of this pamphlet, has formerly 
publifhed a number of cafes, illuftrating the efficacy of the fy- 
rup in diforders arifing from {corbutic impurities, or obftruc- 
tions in the lymphatic fyfiem ; and he now confirms its utility 
by additional evidence. 


The Lady's Complete Guide; or, Gookery and Confectionary in all 
their Branches. By-Mrs. Cole. 8vo0. 6s. Boards. Keartley. 


_ Mrs. Mary Cole appears to be a monopolift of domeftic arts 
and expedients. She prefents us not only with cookery and 
confe&tionary in all their branches, but with the Complete 
Brewer, the Family-Phyfician, &c. &c.—Too much, too 
much, Mrs. Cole, in all confcience! 


Cookery and Pafiry. As taught and pradiled by Mrs. Maciver, 
Leacher of thofe Arts in Edinburgh. 25. 0d. bound. Elliot 
and Kay. | 
Which, indeed, is all that we are competent to fay on the 

fubject. 

A new Grammar toteach French and Englifobmen. By D. Blon- 

din, F rofeffor of Divinity ar the Fuillans, Paris. 8vo. 2s. Bell. 


This grammar contains ufeful rules for pronunciation, and 
the different fubjeéts are well arranged ; bur it is too concife to 


* ferve as a complete introduction to the French language. 


The Reficétor. A SeleAion of Effays on various Subjedts of com- 
mon Life. From original Papers. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. Lane. 


Thefe Effays, we are informed, were written in a country- 
R 2 town, 
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town, by a plain man, for the perufal of plain readers. Fhey 


are, in gentral, amufing and inftructive ; but more comfpicy- 
ous for juftnefs of fentiment than uniformity o of compofition. 


Lhe Marriage Law of Scotland fated. By F. Martin, one of the 
Solicitors of the Court of Seffion in Scotland: 8vo. 15 Jamefon, | 
The author of this pamphlet addreffes himfelf to the lord 
high-chancellor, and affirms, in oppolition to his lordthip’s 
Opinion, that, in Scotland, confent of parties is not fufficient 
to conftitute marriage, bur ‘that the ceremony of the church is 
abfolutely indifpenfible towards the validity of the contract. 
‘The authorities adduced by Mr. Martin, however, in fupport 
of this affertion, are fo far from proving the doétrine he main- 
tains, that we think in reality they contradict it. 
The Univerfal Gardener’s Kalendar, and Syftem of Praédtical Gar- 


dening ; d [playing the completeft g general Directions for perform- 
ing all the various practical Works and Operations neceffary in 


every Month of the Yar, agreeagly to the prefent moff fuccefsfus | 


Methods, Sc. By F. Abercrombie. 55. Stockdale. 


This experienced gardener, Mr. Abercrombie, never culti- 
vated the earth with greater diligence than he now difplays in 
inculcating the principles and practice of horticulture, as evi- 
dently appears from the prefent and the two fucceeding ar- 
ticles. In the treatife immediately before us, he profefles to 
deliver the completeft general directions for performing all the 
various operations neceffary in eve % month of the year, agree- 
ably to the mott improved methods of modern practice. He 
likewife profefies to give a comprehenfive difplay of the ge- 
neral fyfiem of gardening, in all its branches, viz. the kitchens 
garden, fruit-garden, flower-garden, pleafure-ground, fhrub- 
bery, plantations, and nurfery, green-houfe, hot-houfe, forc- 
ing-houfes, &c. Mr. Abercrombie’e long experience, and exe 
tenfive knowledge in his profeffion, will not permit us to en- 
tertain the fmalleft doubt but the prefent work, as he affirms, 
aftually exhibits a complete fyftem of gardening. But let us 
attend him through his fubfequent progrefs as an author, 


She Complete Kitchen Gardener, and Hot-Bed Forcer; with the 
thorough praédical Management of Hot-Houfes, Fire-Wails, and 
Forcing-Houfes, and the improved modern Culture of the Pinery 
Stoves, and Pine-Apples ; Seing’ a thorough pradii ‘cal Difplay of 
thefe moft capital Branches of Gardening in their general Cul- 
ture, and agreeably to the prefent greatly improved modern Pro- 


cefi.. By F< Abercombie, Author of every Man his own Gar= 
dener, commonly calied Mazye’s Gardener’s Kalendar; but the 


Work of F. A. only. 2mo0. §5- Stockdale. 


No fooner had the produétion mentioned in the preceding 
article been laid before the public, than Mr. Abercrombie again 
fteps forth as an author, and announces that now before Us, as 
likewile a Complete Leal ot Gardening, in all its various 

branches, 
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branches. On examining this treatife, however, we find it td 
be nothing more than the practice he had recommended in the 
Kalendar, induftrioufly thrown into a new form. And, indeed, 
what more could be expected, if, as he affured us, the former 
treatife was a complete fyftem ? But we have not yet done 
with this ingenious author, fo fruitful in the multiplication of 
his literary produG@ions. 


The Garden Vade Mecum, or Compendium of Gardening; and 
- deferiptive Difplay of the Plants, Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, and 
Fruits, and gencral Culture; comprifing a Syftcmatic Difplay 
and Defcription of the feveral Diftritts of Gardening and Plaa- 


tations, under feparate Heads; giving Intimations of the Utility, 


general or particular Plans, Dimenfions, Soil, Situation, &c, 

By F. Abercrombie. i2mo. 45, bound. Stockdale. , 

In this Treatife we are prefented with a third Complete Sy 
tem of Gardening, divertified-indeed from the two preceding, 
in point of arrangement and expreflion, but in practice entirely 
the fame; and, what 3s not a little remarkable, this Vade Me- 
cum, though entitled aCompendium, contains actually a greater 
number of pages than either of its immediate predeceflors, 


Cometilla ; or, Views of Nature. By Polingrove Robinfon, Efqe 
Vol. 1. Being an Introdudion to Aftronomy. 8vo. 35-, Murray. 


Our author has very happily combined amufement with in- 
ftruétion, and has even made his inftruétions entertaining. In 
the adventures interweaved with the aftronomical elements, 
there is a litrle improbability, induced, perhaps, from the dif- 
guife neceflarily thrown over real events to prevent them from 
being known tobe yeal: they are, however, very interefting 
and often pathetic. The introduétion to aftronomy is clear, 
familiar, and elegant, but our author’s orrery is not happily 
defcribed ; and we think it would be found impraétisable to 
conftrudt a fimilar one. Befides, the proportions, as ufval in 
orreries, are facrificed to give a fplendid fpeétacle. In other 
yefpects Mr, Robinfon’s aftronomy is not very exceptionable, 

As the language is familiar and perfpicuous in general, we 
were more difguited with a few inaccuracies. ¢ By what cons 
trivance (fays the author) does he (the fun) top the fky arch- 
ways,’ p. 10—.* There js there a group of finall ftars,’ p. 47.— 
* Phoebe’s throes’ initead of agitation, p. 250, &c. are inftances 
of this kind, but they are not very numerous. We hope that 
the author in his future volumes willavoid them. We thall be 
glad to fee the continuation, fince we think it will prove a va- 
luable work for the inftruction of young people, and particu- 
larly to give ladies fome general knowledge of what they are 
not expected to be intimately acquainted with. This feems to 
pe the author’s defign from: his motto: 


Virginibus puerifque canto, 


Alfred's 
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Alfred's Appeal. Containing Lis Addrefs to the Court of Kiag's 
Bench, on the fubject of the Marriage of Mary Anne Fitzherbert, 
and ber Intrigue with Count Bellais, vo. 15. Printed for 
the Author, 


_ Ye might*have been expected that Mr. Withers’ imprifonmerte 
would abate the ardour of his mind on the fybject of his late 
profecution ; but, inflead of produving any fuch effect, it feems 
only to have whetted hisvehemence. In the pamphlet now be- 
gore us he takes an animated review of his trial, and perfitts in 
Jullifying all that he had affirmed of the conducét of Mrs, Fitz- 
erbert, , , : 


Comercial Tables: exhibiting a view of the Weights, Meafures, 
Coins, and Monics of France, compared and cqualifed with thofe 
of GreatrBritaine By a Britifh Merchant. 45, 6d. in Boards. 

NV ilkie. "F 
Thefe tables feem to contain every thing neceffary in our. 
commerce with France ; a nation; perhaps, which we fhall foon 

Jearn to. diftinguifh with the moft partial regard, and with which 

eur pohtical union may in future be uninterrupted. We have 

examined a few of -chofe parts which we are chiefly connected 
with, and find them clear and accurate. We have no doubt of 
the whole deferving the fame charaster. | 


Characters of the Kings and Queens of England, [elected from dif= 
ferent Hiftories. Vol. Il.. By F. Holt. 8ve. 4s. Robinions. 
In our LXIId volume,-p. 477, and the LXIVth, p. 483. re- 
fpectively, we noticed the firft volumes of this work. As we 
- approach nearer our own times, it becomes more interefting, and 
we hare read this third volume with great plea@fure, perhaps 
with fome improvement. 
| Lheological Tracts in Verfe and Profe. 8v0. Ys. Crowder. 
We have read thefe tra&ts again and again, in different hu- 
mours, and with various fancies ; but, in gond truth, we know 
not what ta fay of thei or the author; he talks fometimes fenfi- 
bly, but even in his lucid intervals he is unequal, and occafion- 


alty deiftical; then again he is triflfhg, and in turn, wild, or _ 


abfurd. Even in thr title he fays, in fome of the tras, ‘ it is 
tried to fiew, that the kingdom of Heaven is governed by men, 
who ate*among us, and alive like ouwrfelves.’ Somewhat of 
this kind occurs in the Effay on the * World;” that we have 
guardian angels, who have archangels for their guardians ; and 
that the Deity embodies fpirits, which we diftinguifh by the 
name of chotis, are opinions frequently repeated. , 


Thoughts in the form of Maxims addrefed to Young Ladtes on their 
firft efablifbment in the World. By the Counte/s Dowager of 
Carlifle. Small 8vc. 25. 6d. Cornell. 
Though fome of thefe ¢ Thoughts,’ may appear at firft trifling, 

we have found none, but what we think may be occafionally 

ufeful., While whirling in the vortex of fafhion, young ladies re- 
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fiectonly when folly, i impropriety, or fomething worfe, relulring, 
perhaps, ar firtt from venial trefpaffes, drives them to obfeurity, 
and gives them opportunities for thinking, withour thar fice of 
thind which makes thinking pleafing orfalutary. Wehave marke 
ed-a few of the cotintefs’s maxims, which we fhall tranfcribe, 
They inculcate, in every page, true delivacy, proper conduét, 
and judicious diflinctions, in fome of the mott difficult -piedica- 
ments of a lady’s life. 

© Suffer not any, unauthorifed by affinity, to be frequently 
repeating the criticifms of che world on your conduct y on tri- 
fling occafions 4 it is feldom corrective, but it never fails to four 
the temper.’ 

* Letno fuch expreffion fall from your lips, as low company, 


“no body, becaufe your rank in‘lite may feparate you in general 


from fociety of lower degree, but perhaps pofiefling fuperior 
merit to that you are connested with.? 

¢ Shut your ears againit every prejudice which the long fer- 
vices of perfons about you, may encourage them to att tempt in- 
fpiring you with.’ 

»¢ Tt isa juftifiable pride, if any may “he deemed fuch, to con- 
ceal our joys or our forrows from ‘them that are incapable of 
underitanding their caufes.’ 

‘ A good manager, anda notable woman, proves but too of- 
ten to ‘be a very unpleafant being in fociety’: thefe duties fhould 


be pe:formed in the circle of their own domettic phere, and are 


pever to be boafted of outof it.’ 

flume no mafculine airs ; to fupport neceflary fatigue is 
meritorious, bur real robu‘tne!s and fuperior force is denied you 
by nature ; its femblance, denied you by the laws of decency.’ 

é Obftinacy in difpute becomes habitual ; beware of it, it 
will infenfibly degenerate into paflion, and paffion degrades a 
woman.’ 

‘ Be not prone to imagine that the arrows of farcafm, fo of- 
ten and fo -heedlefly thrown out in mixed companies, are always 
pointed at you; it is ab‘olutely neceflary to aflume a decent 
courage in numerous focieties, for too nice a fenfibility deprives 
the owner of any degree of defence againft infult and arrogance,® 


The Debate in the Houfe of Commons, on Mr. Beaufoy "s Motion 
Sor the Repeal of fuch paris of the Teft and Corporation. As as 
affed the Protefant Diffenters. On Friday the 8th of May, 
1789. 8vo.- 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 


Thefe debates, we are informed, have been colle&ted from 
the memory of different perfons, affifted by the moft authentic 
accounts delivered in. the newfpapers. ‘They have the appear- 
ance of being genuine. Tothe debates is added a lift of the 
members of the: houfe of commons who voted for going into a 
committee te confider of the repeal of the Corporation and Teit 
acts, on the 28th of March 1787, and likewife a lift of thofe 
members who voted for going into the fame committee, on the 
8th of May 1789. ; 
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At Addrefs to the Elefors of Great-Britain and Ireland, on thé 
epiroasding General Elections By an Independent Freeholders 
o 5.6d. Walter, “ee 
_»Theauthor of this addrefs profeffes to be a zéalous advocate 
for the puricy of the conftitution, and a. parliamentary reform 
an both kingdoms, His admonitions, fo tar as they relate to 
the integrity of electors, are fentible and well founded ;. but 
fometintes intermixed with obfervations which feem to favour 
more of popular and vague opimion than of truth and juttice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE areforry when we find that wé have given pdin fo a 
fefpectable man. Mr. Afhdowne complains with fo much | 
temper, that we are unwilling to refufe him that title; but we 
are utterly ignorant of the grounds of our offence, and have not 
‘been able to difcover it after looking over our volumes of Laft 
“year, as well as lait Number. If he will be more explicit, our 
anfwer fhall be more fatisfaGtory. Whatever be oer own 
“Opinions, we endéavour to examine the works of a different 
complexion. with candour and impartiality : thofe who are aware 
of-a bias can beft guard againtt its influence. 





THE ¢ Betle Widows’ (wé fhould have faid ‘ Bellés Widows} 
review of our atticle entertained us. ‘ She’ thinks that to have 
attracted our ceniure isa proof of excellence : ala tonne heuré. 

‘Such excellence will always be treated in a fimilar manner. 





WE are obliged to our cotrefpondent at Hackney; for his 
remarks. Our rule is founded on the genéral marketable value 
of # livre; which; tn ¢ommon reckoning, is ten-pence, and 
twenty-four livres are fuppoied to make a pound fteriing. A 
‘ready way therefore of dividing by twenty-four is to take the 
half of one-tweltth. This is the ufual method of reckoning oft 
common occatlions, independent of the rate of exchange, and. 
“dt confequently gives the nioft ready correfponding value of 

fums. Our author is correét in faying, that in our Review for 
Oétober: laft, p. 347, we fhould have faid above..14 millions, 
for 349 millions of livres is more near to 14 millions fterling 
than to 15. In the other correction he is net equally accurate: 
though ,3 of 80 be 62, half of that is, 34; and half of the 
twelfth of 70 millions of livres is equal to 2} 3 —24% mil- 
lions, The firft fraction then is fufficiently near to warrant our 
conclufion, efpecially fince, from the nature of the rule, the whole 


‘tum muft Le lefs than the exact value. 





A reader of the Critical Review-may be affured that we 
meant no difrefpect to Dr. Towers in the lives of the Biogra- 
phia ailigned to him. The error fhall be corre¢ied in our fecon¢ 
artick, | 
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